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—Vibrating and Single Stroke Bells 


—Horns, A. C. and D. C. 
—Power and Telephone Extension Relays 


—Code Signaling Systems 
—Fire Alarm Systems 


Signal Standards of Quality have made an indelible impression 
on the Electrical Industry. Electragists everywhere know that 
‘“Signal’’ Products are the best money can buy. 


The design of “‘Signal’’ Products—correct in every detail, is 
the result of years of skilled engineering research. Their high 
quality is the reward of true craftsmanship plus the best of 
materials. 


“Signal’’ Products cost no more than inferior apparatus because 
they are the last word in simplicity, yet no part is sacrificed at 
the expense of reliability. 


A few of our outstanding engineering achievements are illus- 
trated. They are worthy of the same confidence that has 
merited their use extensively by leading electragists everywhere. 
Send for bulletins giving details of ALL Signal Products. 


SIGNAL ENGINEERING & MFG. CO. 
533 Canal Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Surface Type 


Metal—Black—Gravity—Cat. No. 373 
White—Gravity—Cat. No. 374 


Metal 








When requirements call 
for a good Annunciator 
at a low price you can 
do no better than to fur- 
nish DeEVEAU Gravity 
Drop Annunciator. 


First class construction 
throughout and excep- 
tionally well finished— 


furnished with standard 
markings numbered from 
1 up. 
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Surface Lamp Type 
Surface Wood—Lamp 
14-inch Units 
Cat. No. 457 














DeVeau Circle Push 


Removable Weighted Felt-Covered 
Base—Desk Type 
Cat. No. 4-C 





lhe DEVEAU Line of Push 
Luttons covers a wide varia- 
tion of models and types 
covering Directory and Cir- 
cle Type and Locking Di 
rectory Push Buttons. High 
est grade materials and 
workmanship —_ standard 
markings and finishes. 








BOSTON 
Chas. R. Corcoran 
12 Pearl St. 
BUFFALO 


Chas. K. Wyatt 
310 Mutual Life Bldg. 


BIRMINGHAM 
W. H. Beaven 
Age-Herald Bldg. 


DETROIT 


John L. Turko 
2217 Dickinson Ave. 











Elevator Push 
Cat. No. 112 








Wood 
Metal 


Write for DeVeau 
Bulletin No. 117 














Surface Type 
Wood—Golden Oak—Gravity 
Cat. No, 372 





Surface Type 
-Elec. Reset—Cat. No. 25-R 
Elec. Reset—Cat. No. 25-RM 





When Electrical Reset 
Annunciators of the high- 
est class are demanded 
order DeEVEAU Grade 
“A.” They are made for 
heavy duty service and 
have general 
favor due to their posi- 


incurred 


tive, convenient and silent 
resetting Very 
standard 


feature. 
well _ finished, 
markings from I up. 
Special markings on or- 
der. 











DeVeau Directory Push 


Removable Weighted Felt- 
Covered Base—Inclined Desk 
Type. 





Midget Push 
Cat. No. 5-A 





Cat. No. 2-A 





The DeVEAU Bulletin No. 
117 makes a most complete 
reference on Annunciators 
and Push Buttons — you 
necd it. 


A postal card or phone 
message will bring it. Get 
in touch with us today. 








Cable Address: “Eleclight,”” New York 


(3 BLOCKS ABOVE FRANKLIN ST.) 
DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 


SAN ANTONIO 


W. S. Haythorne 
301 Schley Ave. 


SEATTLE 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Clapp & LaMoree 
171 2nd Street 


P. L. Hoadley 


PHILADELPHIA 


Jas. A. Vaughan 
Packard Bldg. 


DENVER 


The Wesco Co., Inc. 
1156 7th Street 


609 Seaboard Bldg. 


PITTSBURGH 


H. B. Parke 
305 7th Avenue 


LOUISVILLE 
Electrical Sales Co. 
Kenyon Bldg. 
SALT LAKE CITY 


Raymond Ackerman 
Dooly Bldg. 


LOS ANGELES 


Clapp & LaMoree 
310 E. 4th St. 


CHICAGO 


Doherty-Hafner Co. 
730 W. Monroe St. 


CLEVELAND 
Cc. B. Moore 
30 Euclid Arcade Bldg. 
HAVANA 


Arnesto N. Rodriguez 
415 Abreau Bldg. 
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Looking Forward 


A broad analysis of some of the fundamental economic factors affecting 
the electrical contracting business indicate opportunity 


NE hesitates at times to talk in great 
big figures because they sound so 
insincere. Nevertheless, if one is to be 
honest, he cannot talk of the future for 
- electrical contracting and dealing ex- 
cept in tremendous figures. 

There are two sides to this business: 
Construction and retailing. The latter 
can quickly be dismissed by pointing 
out that more than 1,000,000 custom- 
ers were added to central station lines 
this year, that an equal number at 
least will be added next year because 
of continued dwelling construction. 
Every customer of a central station is 
a prospect for electrical appliances, so 
that the market is broadening each year 
and the more a customer has the more 
he wants. Also the radio market is 
fast becoming stabilized and is assum- 
ing considerable proportions. 

Moreover, the agitation on inadequate 
margins has caused more attention to 
| be given to the subject of proper dis- 
tribution. It is therefore reasonable to 


believe that this condition will improve. 

In the construction end of the busi- 
ness there is much to be discussed. In 
spite of the murmurings that are heard 
now and then to the effect that there 
is no future in the business, we are in- 
clined to believe that few businesses 





By S. B. WILLIAMS 
Editor, ‘“‘The Electragist”’ 


offer anywhere near as great an oppor- 
tunity. 

Of course there are different ideas 
about the meaning of opportunity, but 
here the word is taken to mean busi- 
ness that is to be had. Much of it of 
course has to be created—or imagined 
by the contractor—but it is there 
nevertheless. 

In the new construction market the 
experts seem to agree on from four and 
a half to five billions in 1925. The 
year just closed was a five billion con- 
struction year. So it is evident that 
there will be slightly less money spent 
next year in new _ construction—not 
enough, however, to make much differ- 
ence to the electrical contractor. 

Following are the figures given by 
the F. W. Dodge Corporation: 

Total Construction 


Year Estimate 

| A Sees: $3,600,000,000 
eee 3,500,000,000 
ere - 3,100,000,000 
TE Ceara 4,500,000,000 
ETT 4,600,000,000 
RE are 5,000,000,000 
EE  viiiiesienawaneies 4,500,000,000 


Some forms of building, however, 
are expected to reach a new record next 
year, among them being low priced 
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dwellings. The last quarter of 1924 
went way ahead of anything ever ex- 
perienced in dwelling construction and 
yet we are told that the country is still 
a full year behind. 

One, however, must remember that 
these figures are at the best only intel- 
ligent estimates. Much has been taken 
for granted as the result of the national 
election and Wall street at least be- 
lieves that everything is fine. 

There is not the slightest doubt but 
that a number of important industries 
including the railroads breathed a sigh 
of relief when the third party was so 
overwhelmingly defeated. There had 
always been a threat from this group 
that had been sufficient to hold back a 
lot of development work. This is ex- 
pected to be released gradually next 
year. 

In the meantime many people are 
being fooled by the unbridled buying of 
securities in Wall Street. The news- 
papers have also played up prosperity 
pretty strong. There is every reason to 
believe that generally speaking 1925 
and 1926 will be good business years, 
but the volume will not come crashing 
in. It will have to build up. 

Iron and steel and copper production 
are increasing and are very good signs. 
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There are other factors, however, that 
are of equal if not greater importance to 
the electrical constructing business as a 
whole —they are the central station 
figures. 

Today generating capacity totals at 
least 20,000,000 k.v.a. This represents 
a growth of more than 50 percent in the 
past five years. Next year will see an- 
other 10 percent added and the next and 
the next. The power companies are do- 
ing their best to keep ahead of the load 
but to do so it means a continual build- 
ing program. 

The charts at the beginning of this 
article show how demand is growing. 
In 1924, 55,000,000,000 k.w.h. were 
sold. In the boom year after the war 
the total was 36,000,000,000. 

Where is all this energy going? We 
get an idea from the first chart showing 
the number of customers—almost 15,- 
000,000 as the year opens. 


Not only are the cen- 






The electrical industry is still an infant 
and the possibilities are everywhere. 
There are still almost 5,000,000 un- 
wired dwellings in territory reached by 
electric service. If but $100 were spent 
in wiring each—and that would give 
only a minimum job—the total would 
be as much as will be expended in wir- 
ing all the new buildings of every kind 
constructed in the United States in the 
next two years. Nor does this take into 
consideration any house in territories 
other than those served on January 1. 


In thirteen states the power compan- 
ies have joined the farm movement and 
are intensively studying, through test 
installations, the value of electric serv- 
ice on the farm and the income. Al- 
ready startling results have been ob- 
tained and the power companies are 
convinced that service can be given 
these rural communities at a profit. The 
number of states joining this movement 





tral stations _ building 








large generating plants 
but they are building 
mile after mile of trans- 
mission lines and distri- 
bution net work. These 
improvements all have to 
pay their way. In fact, 
every time a central sta- 








Old House Wiring Possibilities 


ee, 


Campaign has brought this fact home to 
the public and it should not be difficuk 
to do an unusual volume of work in this 
field in the next few years. 

Not only are the houses poorly 
lighted, but they are inadequately wired, 
The number of outlets in a house wired 
prior to 1914 can, in almost every case 
be doubled and then not be up to 1925 
standards. 

Many of the houses built in 1924 
particularly those built on speculation, 
are good prospects for more wiring. 

In fact there is now waiting for the 
contractor’s imagination a $500,000,000 
market in wiring already wired dwell. 
ings, plus another $500,000,000 in light. 
ing equipment for these dwellings. 

Office buildings, stores, churches, 
theatres—in fact, all such public build 
ings are just as good prospects except 
that they need as a rule a higher order 
of selling. 

It is doubtful if there 


ever will be a market for 





Not Reached 
46,300,000 


Electricity 


rewiring buildings be. 
cause the wiring has gone 
bad with age. Wiring ma- 
terials as a rule are built 
so well that they have a 
life equal to that of the 
building in which they 
are used, 


tion invests $5.00 in plant Only Little More There are ||800,000 Only About — 
si tn cela pose Than Half the Unwired Dwellings Yicth of all ” page ell 
get $1.00 back each year oe Reached of which 4300 000 arms Nave ing to some extent within 
agen byEleciri ice. ic Li é 

in energy sales in or- yElectric Service ———— by Electric Lagpits. five years after it is wired 





der to earn a fair re- 











due to improvements in 





turn on the investment. 


Therefore, the power companies are 
never going to allow station or line ca- 
pacity to remain idle. They are going 
to do everything possible to persuade 
customers to use their service. This 
means work for the contractor. 


Today the electric light and power 
company securities are looked upon as 
almost the best in the market after gov- 
ernment, state and municipal bonds. 
Why? Simply because it is a rapidly 
growing industry with unusual promise. 

The central station industry cannot 
grow but that the contractors fall heir 
to work. Surely the outlook for the 
constructing industry must be measured 
to some extent by the prosperity of the 
utilities! 

But the way to measure opportunity 
is by the uncultivated market. Some 


industries are circumscribed by the 
growth in building or in population. 
—not so that of electrical contracting. 





is now growing very rapidly. 

Within another year the farm electri- 
fication program will begin in earnest. 
The electrification of a farm is much 
more of a job than wiring a seven-room 
house. Not only is the house larger, 
but there are numerous outhouses to be 
wired. It is a job that can run up into 
a sizeable sum. 

The greatest field of all, however, is 
the rewiring of already wired build- 
ings. While this applies mostly, of 
course, to dwellings there is no end of 
such work in commercial buildings and 
factories. 

It is doubtful if there is a building 
wired before the war that today is ade- 
quately lighted. 

Our standards of adequacy are al- 
ways increasing. What was sufficient 
eight or ten years ago is wholly inade- 
quate today. 


The Home Lighting Educational 


the art, new devices, etc. 

Finally there is the repair market— 
motors and appliances. Many con 
tractors have stayed out of this market 
because it was unprofitable to them. 
Repair work was unprofitable because 
they did not know their costs. When a 
contractor knows his cost and adds 
enough for overhead and profit he can 
make more at repair work. There is a 
lot of it to be done and much of it can 
be secured by going after it. 

One is apt to find what one looks for. 
If he is looking for gloom he can find it. 
We prefer to look for opportunity—and 
we see plenty of it for the contractor. 

If one is looking for opportunity in 
terms of size of effort we have that also. 
Recently we heard of an electrical con- 
tract for more than $600,000 being let 
on one of Chicago’s new buildings. 

There is plenty of business—large 
and small. The opportunity is here for 
those who will grasp it. 
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The Dependable Electrical Contractor 


AN APPRECIATION 
By a Manufacturer 


T is not difficult for us to picture in our 

Bieet ind the contractor as a composite fig- 
Meee} ure. He stands alone in the picture as 
a splendid background for the manufacturer 
and the jobber alike and it is he who prepares 
the path for the sale and use of wiring devices. 
He is not to be brushed aside, but studied. 
It is the electrical contractor who holds the 
mirror up to the various devices on the market 


Let us not forget that enduring character 
marks the difference between mere cheapness 
and the satisfaction of thoroughness of quality. 


The industry owes a debt to the electrical 
contractor—he is the vanguard in the march 
of progress—he is the pioneer who introduces 
the new materials. It is the contractor who 
must first sell the public on electrical mate- 
rials. His experience is, therefore, a depend- 


and shows us their weakness 
and where their points of ad- 
vantage obtain. He is build- 
ing quietly and thoughtfully, 
year after year, a neighbor- 
hood relationship that marks 
him as an important unit in 
the scheme of distribution of 
wiring devices. 

The neighborhood looks to 
him for the tried and true 
quality that they demand. He 
is their authority and on his 
knowledge depends the ad- 
vancement of his community. 

















N THESE days when the industry 1s 
ever ready to say a word against the 
electrical contractor, it is refreshing to 
This little ap- 
preciation was written by a manufac- 


hear a word of praise. 


turer possessed of a true sense of ap- 
preciation. He has not permitted his 
name to be used for fear it might be 
said he was currying favor. It is an in- 
spiration and we recommend it to our 
readers that they may come to know 
and understand that the dependable 
electrical contractor is a most necessary 
and important adjunct to the successful 
development of the electrical industry. 


able guide for the jobber and 
manufacturer alike. 

The electrical contractor 
creates business—how easy 
would be his path, if he were 
able to live on the business 
that comes to him! Such is not 
the case; he must, by sugges- 
tion, imagination and vision, 
create in the minds of his cus- 
tomers, the desire for the bet- 
ter wiring devices, better ap- 
pliances and better methods 
of wiring the home, the com- 
mercial building or the fac- 


The thorough thinking con- 
tractor is an asset to his neigh- 


—The Editor. tory. 


What a multitude of vary- 








borhood. 

The active hustler will make his way here 
and there—but when we look about us for 
sound, sure progress—don’t we find that its 
real basis lies—not in today’s activity, but in 
yesterday’s thorough thinking! 

Make-shift ideas will not do because the elec- 
trical industry must be a part of the Great 
Scheme. By this, we mean the constant im- 
provement in taste. This progress in the elec- 
trical industry is part of that constant, steady 
improvement in taste that is noticeable in 
architecture, in painting and in all the arts. 

We must keep the idea of improvement in 
mind by subjecting each new idea to the test 
of actual excellence—for ideas, new or old, 
that fail to meet the test of actual excellence, 
cannot be upheld by boasting. Improvement 
depends on the character of the electrical con- 
tractor as well as the enduring character in the 
materials he employs. 
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ing activities are his— the 
simple cottage presents little difficulty, yet he 
must needs be able and ready to turn from the 
simple job to the more complex, always with 
the idea of saving money for his customer and, 
at the same time, giving a job to the customer 
that will mean long, satisfactory service. 

The electrical contractor is the criterion for 
his neighborhood—he symbolizes the taste and 
appreciation of the neighborhood. 

Let us then show our appreciation of the 
strategic position of the electrical contractor 
and work with him, help him to build good will 
through dependable quality in materials, 
sound methods of business and service. 

The result shall be an abiding faith and con- 
fidence in the whole industry of which the con- 
tractor is the constant representative in a 
thousand-and-one communities. 

Do for others that which you would have 
them do for you—this is service. 
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Estimating for Electrical Contractors 


By ARTHUR L. ABBOTT 


Technical Director, Association of Electragists, International 


N a highly 
knowledge of costs is essential to 
In the business of electrical 
contracting especially, this knowledge 


competitive business, 


success. 


is of fundamental and far-reaching im- 
portance. An accurate and complete 
knowledge of costs involves directly a 
high degree of efficiency in bookkeeping, 
cost-accounting, cost control and esti- 
mating. Indirectly, high efficiency in 
these departments will result in more 
efficient methods of job management 
and close attention to overhead, credits 
and collections; and these in turn lead 
on to lowered costs and better service to 
customers. Finally, lowered costs and 
satisfied customers, and the certainty 
that bids are based upon true costs, all 
combine to create highly favorable con- 
ditions for selling. Thus the develop- 
ment of efficient methods of cost finding 
and recording on work in progress and 
completed work, and of efficient methods 
of predicting costs on new work, is a 
matter of prime importance and one de- 
manding serious attention. 


Predicting Overhead 


The cost of every job of electrical 
construction work is made up of two 
elements—overhead and prime costs. 


Any extended discussion of overhead 
would be out of place here, but the sub- 
ject may be very briefly considered, be- 
cause overhead is a part of the job cost 
and must be included in every estimate. 


Like the prime cost, overhead on new 
work must Le predicted. It is a func- 
tion of the accountant to record the ac- 
tual overhead expense, month by month. 
It is a function of the management to 
predict, from the accountant’s records, 
the probable future overhead. Records 
of overhead and volume of business 
handled should be available for several 
previous years. At the beginning of 
each fiscal year, an estimate should be 
made of the probable volume of busi- 
ness for that year, and the overhead to 
handle that business should be carefully 
budgeted; from these figures the per- 








Arthur L. Abbott 


This is the first lesson of a complete 
Course in Electrical Estimating con- 
ducted by Mr. Abbott who is recog- 
nized as the foremost authority on the 
subject in the United States. The les- 
sons will follow in logical order each 
month and in order that the Course 
may be of greatest value Mr. Abbott 
has consented to answer all inquiries 
and problems relating to anything in 
the Course. 


—tThe Editor. 





centage of overhead to volume may be 
computed. 

Under normal business conditions, 
when there are no sudden fluctuations 
in the volume, the average overhead 
may be very accurately predicted. There 
is unquestionably a variation in the ac- 
tual overhead percentage between jobs 
differing in size and character, but as 
this is a point which has never been 
thoroughly investigated, any sliding 
scale of overhead percentage must be 
used with extreme caution. 


The prime cost of the job is made up 
of the costs of material, productive la- 
bor, non-productive labor, supervision 
and job expense. These costs must be 
arrived at by means of an estimate. 

An estimate is commonly thought of 
only as something required for making 


up a bid, a necessary preliminary to 


selling the job. In order that the sub- 
ject may be viewed in the proper pers- 
pective, attention is here called to the 
fact that we are by no means through 
with the estimate when the contract has 
been secured. At this stage of the game, 
the estimate becomes a standard of costs 
which has been set up. Efficient opera- 
tion calls for the use of a cost control 
system which will furnish during the 
progress of the job frequent checks 
against the estimated, or standard costs. 
The segregated actual costs produced 
by the cost control system will very 
evidently serve as checks against the es- 
timating data. The estimating system 
and cost control system are in reality 
one unified system, by means of which 
we first set up standards of labor costs, 
then so handle the job as to keep within 
these standard costs if possible, and 
finally correct the standards if this is 
proved to be necessary. 

Considerable misconception exists as 
to the practical limits of accuracy in es- 
timating the cost of electrical construc- 
tion work. 

The word “estimate” is used with two 
quite different meanings. Wall Street 
“estimates” the presidential vote and 
gambles on its prediction. The U. S. 
Department of Agriculture “estimates” 
the wheat crop long before harvest time, 
on the basis of such information as is 
available, which is very indefinite and 
incomplete. In each case the estimate 
is merely an intelligent guess, consisting 
of computing a figure which is probably 
about right, but quite possibly may 
prove to be wide of the mark. This use 
of the word is in accordance with the 
dictionary definition of the verb “esti- 
mate” as meaning “to fix the value, size 
or extent of, roughly or in a general 
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way; to calculate approximately the 
price to be charged for work.” 


Electrical Estimating Definite 


The statement has often been made 
by electrical contractors that an esti- 
mate is only a guess, that you never can 
tell what may happen on a job, and that 
in consequence time and money is 
wasted which is spent in any effort to do 
more than arrive at a rough approxima- 
tion of the cost of a job. In other words 
an estimate of the cost of a job is con- 
sidered as in the same class with the 
prediction of a presidential vote or the 


amount of the wheat crop. This mental 
attitude is all wrong and tends toward 
slip-shod methods all down the line. 
An estimate of the cost of ‘an electri- 
cal construction job is quite a different 
thing. Such an estimate is based first 
upon the work to be done, and second 
on the conditions under which it must 
be done. If the estimator’s work is 
properly done, his knowledge of the 
work to be done is definite and com- 
plete. He must assume the conditions 
under which the work must be done. 
These conditions do not often vary 
greatly from the normal on the common 





0; Ceiling Outlet 


~~ Ceiling Outlet (Gas and Electric ) 
® Ceiling Lamp Receptacle 


Specification to Describe Type Such as Key, Keyless or Pull Chaia 

©> Ceiling Outlet for Extensions 
Ce Ceiling Fan Outlet 

-@ , Pull Switch 

© _ Drop Cord 
4O> Wall Bracket 
a om Wall Bracket (Gas and Electric) 
3©> Wall Outlet for Extensions 
4 Wall Fan Outlet 
4@ _ Wall Lamp Receptacle 


Specification to Describe Type Such as Key, Keyless or Pull Chaise 
co Single Convenience Outlet 
Double Convenience Outlet 
Junction Box 


Special Purpose Outlet 


Lighting, Heating and Power as Described in Specification 


Special Purpose Outlet 
grad Some and Power as Described ia Specification 


Special Purpose Outlet 


Lighting, Heatiag and Power as Described in Specification 
Exit Light 
Floor Outlet 
Floor Elbow 
Floor Tee 
Local Switch—Single Pole 
Local Switch —Double Pole 
Local Switch—3 Way 
S* Local Switch—4 Way 
S? Automatic Door Switch 
S* Key Push Button Switch 
S™  Electrolier Switch 
S? Push Button Switch and Pilot 
S® Remote Control Push Button Switch 
Tank Switch 
© Motor 
Motor Controller 
MME Lighting Panel 
Power Panel 
Coal Heating Panel 
ES Pull Box 
PEER Cable Supporting Box 
| Meter 
“[7 Transformer 


——— Branch Circuit, Run Concealed Under Floor Above 


QQ68 00006 


3% 4 





oe Branch Circuit, Run Exposed 
—— Branch Circuit, Run Concealed Under Floor 





u_ This Character Marked on Tap Circuits Indicates 
2 Number 14 Conductors in '/2’ Conduit 


iu This Character Marked on Tap Circuits Indicates 
3 Number 14 Conductors in '/2" Conduit 


wit This Character Marked on Tap Circuits Indicates 
4 Number 14 Conductors in 44” Conduit Unless 
Marked 1/2” 

tu This Character Marked on Tap Circuits Indicates 
5 Number 14 Conductors in 34’ Conduit 


uuu This Character Marked on Tap Circuits Indicates 
6 Number 14 Conductors in 1” Conduit Unless 
Marked 34” 


tun This Character Marked on Tap Circuits Indicates 
7 Number 14 Conductors in 1 Conduit 


uuu This Character Marked on Tap Circuits Indicates 
8 Number 14 Conductors in 1” Conduit 


NOTE —I larger conductors than sumber 14 are used, use the same symbols and mark the 
conductor and conduit size ow the rus. 


eames Feeder Run Concealed Under Floor Above 
woe Feeder Run Exposed 
exe ae Feeder Run Concealed Under Floor 
D> Pole Line 
[=] Push Button 
CY Buzzer 


a Bell 
<> Annunciator 


Ki Interior Telephone 

4 Public Telephone 

Clock (Secondary) 
Clock (Master) 

Time Stamp 

Electric Door Opener 
Local Fire Alarm Gong 
City Fire Alarm Station 
Local Fire Alarm Station 
Fire Alarm Central Station 
Speaking Tube 

Nurse’s Signal Plug 
Maid’s Plug 

Horn Outlet 

District Messenger Call 


Watchman Station 


GeAxAgarté aa waoe@ 


Watchman Central Station Detector 
Public Telephone—P B X Switchboard 


By Interconnection Telephone Central Switchboard 


C— Interconnection Cabinet 
C= Telephone Cabinet 
sq Telegraph Cabinet 


=a] Special Outlet for Signal System 


As Described wo Specihication 
Pehepafa Battery 


——-— Signal Wires in Conduit 
Concealed Under Floor 


—--— Signal Wires in Conduit 
Coscealed Under Floor Above 








Standard Symbols for Wiring Plans 





types of jobs, except as to delay in 
building construction. On jobs of a 
standard type on which the right kind 


. of labor cost data is available, there is 


no good reason why estimates should 
not be exceedingly accurate. Estimates 
of material quantities should be practi- 
cally 100 percent correct. Labor costs 
are not capable of prediction with quite 
such extreme accuracy. They must al- 
ways contain a factor of safety. The 
actual cost should seldom exceed the 
estimated cost by more than 5 percent. 
Due to certain peculiar phases of the 
labor question, actual labor costs may 
occasionally run somewhat below the 
figure which must be used for estimat- 
ing in order to be safe, but there will be 
few ebjections raised when this occurs. 


Causes of Increased Costs 


Unforeseen delay in building con- 
struction is a more or less frequent 
cause of excessive labor costs on the 
electrical work. When by means of ac- 
curate cost record systems, contractors 
are enabled to compute the exact 
amount of the extra labor cost caused 
by such delays, it is quite possible that 
contracts may be so written as to throw 
the burden of this loss on the owner 
or general contractor. 


It is true that strikes, fires, riots, in- 
surrection, increases in wage scales, and 
other conditions beyond the contractor’s 
control may cause the actual costs to 
exceed those estimated. There is a cer- 
tain element of risk inherent in any kind 
of business; this element exists to a 
somewhat greater extent in the electrical 
contracting business than in some 
others. It is, however, no excuse for 
careless estimating. 





THE STANDARD RIGID PIPE JOB 


The first main division of the subject 
to be discussed will be the estimating 
of all parts of a rigid conduit job, in a 
typical building having no unusual feat- 
ures, the wiring being for light only, 
and requiring only the standard and 
more common wiring materials. Some 
or all of these materials enter into the 
construction of practically all other 
classes of jobs, and hence the estimating 
methods employed on our so-called 
“standard job” will to some extent form 
the basis for estimating nearly all other 
jobs. Many of the fundamentals of es- 
timating will be taken up here which 
apply equally as well to other divisions 
of the subject. 

Some of the methods which will be 
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described are slightly different from 


those which have been more or less 


commonly used. In order to secure 
consistent results, it is necessary to fig- 
ure the labor on the items or operations 
on which the time is actually spent by 
the workman on the job. This will be 
fully explained under the sections deal- 
ing with conduit and wire. This prin- 
ciple has not been followed in some of 
the popular methods, with the result 
that estimates have often been at fault 
when conditions were unusual or differ- 


ent from the average. 
Rectifying and Completing the Layout 


An estimate, as we are employing the 
term, is a process by means of which 
the prime cost of a job is arrived at. 
What the job is to be must be known, 
otherwise no estimate can be made. The 
work to be done must first be definitely 
and completely described; without this 
information the estimator has no start- 
ing point. 

It follows therefore that the first step 
preliminary to making an estimate is to 
study the plans and specifications care- 
fully, to determine just how much of 
the necessary data is furnished, and how 
much is missing. Unfortunately, on ac- 
count of the reluctance of architects to 











SPECIFICATION CHECKING SHEET 


ee re ee ee 
in sits esa aia Seabee ein ia ea ean eed bnlaigesitantnenisi aisles Ee 
ne 
Building construction—Outside walls__.__-_~ partitions______ en 
SPM NO cecil et hse si Nh aa ts asa 
Scope of work—Light____Power__-__~-~- Fixtures___—Bells____Telephone___-_ 
ea ee ee ne ae ee 
Service — Light — 2-Wire____3-Wire____Power—D.-C.____-_ Pi ecitnciasion 
ee Single Phase_____~- Og re a 
Light—Size______ Location of entrance________ 
Power—Size_____---~ Location of entrance________ 
Cabinets & Panelboards—Location____~_~ : re No. of Circuits_____~ 
Feeders, Light—General layout_____-_ a 
Power—General layout___-_~_~_ a 
Branch Circuits Light—Layout_____~ Power—Layout______ 
Class of Wiring—Rigid conduit___.Armored Cable__._._Knob & Tube_____~- 
Materials—Types clearly specified—Conduit______ ee ae 
Wall Switches____~_ Plug Receptacles_____ Floor Outlets_____ Fixtures______ 
Bell System—Bells & Buzzers__._.Current Supply__._._Type of Wiring__ ~~ 
Phone System—Type of System______ eee Current Supply_____- 


Type of wiring________ 


Special items: 
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TABLE FOR FINDING VOLTAGE DROP IN PERCENT 


1. To find the size of wire required for a given voltage drop stated in 


percentage of the line voltage: 


Find the “ampere-feet’” by multiplying the current in amperes by the 
length of one wire in feet (not the total length of wire in the circuit). 

Find the line voltage in the upper left corner; follow this horizontal 
line to the right to the given percent drop; follow this column down to the 
number of ampere feet nearest to the actual number calculated. Follow this 
The required size of wire is the size found 


horizontal line to the left. 


on this line. 

2. To find the percent voltage drop which will be produced by a given 
size of wire. 

Find the ampere-feet as above. 

Starting with the given size of wire, follow this horizontal line to the 
right to the number of ampere-feet nearest to the actual number calculated. 
Follow this column up to the given percent drop, on the line corresponding 
to the line voltage. 



























































Volts PER CENT DROP 
Se aiid 3 2.5 2 1.5 1 5 4 86) .. an me ‘ids = ers * 
ND lees 6 5 4 3 2 1. 8 7 6 5 A nae | oy Epes ? 
pears 12 10 8 6 4 2 1.6 1.4 1.2 1.0 8 6 Pe a 
 venens 25 20 15 10 5 4 3.5 3 25 |] 2 15] 1 15 5 25 
eae ‘ : 20 10 5 7 6 5 4 | 3 | 2 115 1 5 
Size of Wire AMPERE-FEET — CURRENT x SINGLE DISTANCE 
500,000 ¢. m |1,527,777|1,273,147|1,018,518|763,889|509,259|254,629|203,703|178,239/152,777|127,314/101,851|76,388|50,925|38,194/25,463|12,731 
450,000 c. m |1,374,999/1,145,832| 916,662/687,500/458,333/229,167|183,330|160,414/137,497/114,582| 91,665/68,749/45,833/34,374|22,916/11 458 
400,000 c. m |1,222,221|1,018,517| 814,814/611,110|407,407/203,704/162,962|142,592|122,222/101,852| 81,481|61,111|40,740|30,556|20,370/10,185 
350,000 c. m.1,069,444| 891,203] 712,962|534,722|356,481/178,201/142,592/124 768/106,944| 89,120| 71,296|53,472|35,647|26,736|/17,824| 8,912 
300,000 c.m| 916,666) 763,888| 611,111/458,333/305,555|/152,777|122,222/106,942| 91,665) 76,387| 61,110|45,832/30,555|22,915|15,277| 7,638 
250,000 c. m| 762,889] 636,574| 509,259]381,944/254,629|127,315|101,852| 89,119] 76,389| 63,657| 50,926/38,194/25,463|19,097/12,731| 6,366 
No. 0000...| 646,555] 558,796] 431,036/323,278|215,518|107,759| 86,213] 75,436] 64,655| 53,880| 43,104/32,328|21,552|16,164/10,776] 5,388 
No. 000... | 512,737| 427,281| 341,824/256,369|170,912| 85,456| 68,368] 59,819] 51,274| 42,728] 34,184/25,638|17,092/12,819| 8,546] 4,273 
No. 00...| 406,630] 338,858] 271,086/203,315|135,543| 67,772| 54,217| 47,440| 40,663| 33,886| 27,108/20,332|13,554|10,166| 6,777| 3,389 
No. 0...| 322,642| 268,868) 215,094/161,321/107,547| 53,773] 43,108] 37,641| 32,264) 26,887] 21,508|16,130|10,754| 8,065| 5,377| 2,688 
No. 1...| 255,731| 213,109] 170,488|127,866| 85,244| 42,622] 34,097| 29,835] 25,573| 21,311] 17,048|12,786| 8,524] 6,393] 4,262] 2,131 
No. 2...| 202,806] 169,005] 135,204/101,403| 67,602] 33,801) 27,040) 23,660/ 20,280| 16,900) 13,520/10,140| 6,760] 5,070| 3,380) 1,690 
No.  3...| 160,826] 134,022} 107,218| 80,413] 53,609/ 26,805/ 21,444) 18,763] 16,083] 13,402} 10,720] 8,040) 5,360] 4,020) 2,680] 1,340 
No. 4...| 127,545) 106,288] 85,030] 63,773] 42,515] 21,258) 17,005] 14,879] 12,754) 10,628) 8504] 6,378] 4.252) 3,189] 2,126] 1,063 
No. 5...| 101,145] 84,288| 67,430] 50,573] 33,715] 16,858] 13,486] 11,800] 10,115} 8,429] 6,744] 5,058| 3,372] 2,529] 1.686] 843 
No.  6.. 80,208} 66,840) 53,472) 40,104] 26,736] 13,368] 10,695] 9,358] 8,021) 6,684) 5,347) 4,010] 2,674) 2,005] 1,337] 668 
No. 8...) 50,444/ 42,037| 33,630| 25,222| 16,815) 8,408) 6,726] 5,885) 5,044) 4,204) 3,364] 2,524/ 1,682| 1,262; 841) 421 
No. 10...| 31,719} 26,433) 21,146 — 10,573| 5,287) 4,232) 3,703] 3,172) 2,645) 2,116] 1,587| 1,058] 794) 529] 265 
No. 12... | | 2,660) 2,324! 1,994) 1,660) 1,330 oor) 665| 498} 332) 166 
No. 14... | | | | 1,672; 1,463} 1,254) 1,045; 836) 627| 418) 314] 209) 105 
No. 16... j | 660} 526] 396] 264) 198) 132) 66 
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“7 employ competent engineers, a very  eeaceany ocoenan & FOR PAE. building construction and the voltage. 
large percentage of the plans and speci- BOARD CIRCUITS AND LOADS The main purpose of the form, however, 
fications coming to the contractor for ———— is to serve merely as a checking sheet. 
estimating are incomplete and indefin- Cab.No.| Circuits! Watts Amps. Whatever data is missing must be 
ite, so that the preliminary process of B 4 2350 10.7 supplied in some way, either by secur- 
rectifying and completing the layout is } +: te if ing definite information from some au- 
necessary in most cases. 3 12. | 7660 | 34.8 thoritative source or by making assump- 
With the plans spread out before you, | | — tions. In the case of the plans and spe- 
read the specifications carefully, and | | | 121.6 cifications from which the checking 
make a note of each of the essential sheet was filled out, the location of the 
items which is not covered. The form make a check after each question mark _ service entrance should, if possible, be 
which was shown in the July, 1924 issue when this particular question has been ascertained from the architect, owner or 
of THE ELECTRAGIST, and repro- _ settled. central station company. As there is no 
duced here, is convenient to use for this The form illustrated was used in this specification for feeders, they may be 
purpose. A few of these can easily be way to check up on an actual set of laid out by the estimator according to 
run off on a typewriter. This is a use- plans and specifications. It was noticed his own ideas. No one but the esti- 
ful reminder of the principal items that the location of the service entrance mator is greatly concerned with the 
which must be definitely settled before was not given; no layout or sizes were branch circuit layout, so long as the 
beginning the estimate. Check off each given for the feeders; the branch cir- National Electrical Code and the local 
item which is fully covered by the plans cuits were not laid out; the type of requirements are complied with the es- 
and specifications, and place a question floor box was not specified: and the size _timator can therefore make this layout 
mark after each item which is not fully of wire for the circuit to the picture to suit himself. He knows what capa- 
covered. Note at the bottom of the machine was not specified. It was city is required for a moving picture 
sheet any special items which must be found convenient in this case to note on machine and can figure accordingly. 
cleared up. As the work proceeds, the form some of the data—the type of The plans and specifications referred 
to are typical of a great many jobs 
which must be figured by the contractor. 
The architect has shown on the plans 
= the location and wattage of the outlets 
= and the switch control, which is about 
sar the least he can do if he does anything, 
ae and has in this case shown the cabinet 
es locations, though frequently the cabi- 
i “Toso | \ nets are not located on plans of this 
ie class. 
n Provision for Future Load 
A brief discussion of layouts is in- 
e ; cluded here, because on the majority of 
d. 1 oS jobs more or less of this work must be 
- ‘L done preliminary to estimating. In this 
= ma as in all engineering work, the job must 
be fitted to the character of the building 
a = and the pocketbook of the owner. The 
ms chief difference between an expensive 
pt job and an inexpensive job, aside from 
i the outlet arrangement and capacity, 
_ lies in the provision made for possible 
— boo i. additional loads. When the feeder and 
: _L 2% ti b branch circuit layout is left to the esti- 
5 e mator, he should consider whether or 
- sali Vhs not provision should be made for future 
5 : increases in the load. The governing 
8 —__ factor will be expediency from a busi- 
; — ness standpoint; usually when competi- 
g (A) (B) tive bids are asked for on incomplete 
; (A)—Section of one floor plan of a hotel, which is typical of the plans commonly specifications, there is no choice but to 
) veceived ter the contensten. lay the job out so as to reduce the cost 
3 (B)—The floor plan with branch circuit layout completed ready for estimating. to the absolute minimum. 
is 5 cutats aah GMD cou Sa pees We msi caeeeling to os Gods meme a eens Cabinet Locations 
l fuses as a maximum and not over 12 outlets per circuit, except that the number of outlets may exceed Assuming that the outlets, their capa- 
d 12 by special permission. There are 37 outlets to be provided for. In this case the misigep gon te cities in watts, and the switch control 
De re ep ee eed a 
5 occupied in the evening. should start with the branch circuit 
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work, and the first step is 
to locate the cabinets, if 


— 











WIRES AND CABLES—N. E. C. CARRYING CAPACITIES AND CONDUIT SIZES 








Carrying Capacity 














Number of Wires in One Conduit 















































































if possible, be located in vertical tiers, 
one directly over another, so that feeder 
runs may be short and straight, and they 
must be in or on permanent walls, such 
as outside walls or walls of elevator 
shafts. The location of the distributing 
center in the basement and the route to 
be followed from this center to the ris- 
ing points must also be considered. 
Where there are few cabinets and the 
feeders do not require anything larger 
than a 1-in. pipe, they can be run almost 
anywhere, but larger sizes are not as 
easily handled and should be kept out 
of the floor construction if possible. 


Branch Circuits 


The branch circuits should next be 
laid out. This is usually done on the 
blue prints. Use a yellow pencil; the 
lines will show up well and can be re- 
moved with gasoline after your work is 
done. It is advisable to follow the 
standard symbols prepared by the Asso- 
ciation of Electragists, using full lines 
for ceiling runs and broken lines for 


wires in each run by short marks across 
the run when there are more than two 
wires; mark the size of the pipe when 
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Typical Riser Diagram 


they are not shown. Con- bo __Amperes a 
- 5 & A » } € | | | 
venience and economy ‘ Se a os A | | | | | 
Nui oS a S | | 
are the requirements to G, | g2\4 bs 1 - | 3 | 4 | 5S | 6 7 8 | 9 
be met. If the switch con- as | 3 3 E se | | | | | — 
trol is to be at the panel- - > - Minimum Size of Conduit in Inches 
board, the cabinet must, e 1,624 | cs a s | | | 
of course, be located so 14 | 4107 | 15 ‘18 2 | —%| & Ys %| % 1 1 1 1 
that it will be at a point 12 | 6,530 20 25 25 —% V4 %| %&% %| 1 1 1 1% 
nied f he we 10 | 10,380 25 | 30 30 | —% 4 % | 1 1 ” 1%4 1% 1% 
convenient tor this usé. 8 | 16,510 | 35 40 50 a a % 1 1 1% 1% 1% 1% 
If the control of lights is 6 | 2250 | 50 60 72 | —%| 1 m™/|™%|] m| mI 2 2 
ti > means 4 | 41.740 | 7o | 85 90 —j Lt 1y 1% 2 2 2 2v, 
er ns — by ne 3 52630 | 80 | 95 | 100 | —% if 14 1% 2 2 2 2 2%, 
sal switches, the re- | 
er ane 2 66,370 | 9% 10 | 12 | —% 1% 1% 1% 2 2 2% Ya 2% 
quirement of convenience 1 83690 | 100 10 | 1c | —%| 1% VW : 2 2¥4 2 3 3 
. . . S r 2 ~— I y 2y 2yY 
will be met if the cabinet o| me | i= | . se en Bis 
2 . 3 50 | g 225 | —1 2 2 2% 2% 3 3 3 3Y 
is installed at any loca- oo | je7oo | is | 20 | 2s | —t 2 2 % | 3 | 3 3 3% | 3% 
tion where it will always 0000 | 211,600 225 270 | 325 | —I4 | 2 2% ae ’ . =) = 
be accessible for replac- 250,000 250 300 330 | —1%| 2% 2% 3 3 3¥% 
400 anil ly, 3 3 3% 3% 
, 300,000 275 330 % 2Y2 : 2 
ing fuses. 350,000 300 360 40 | —14| 2% 3 3% 3% 4 
The requirement of 400,000 325 390 so | —14%| 3 3 3% ‘ ‘ 
oe is . 500,000 400 480 600 "> 3 3 3¥a Ya 
economy inv olves consid- 600,000 450 540 60 | 2° | 3 3% 4 4% 5 
eration of both the cen.ene so | 600 | rm | 2 3, | 3% | 4% 
branch circuits and the pongo -~ = mis 5; : 5: 
. , 4a a = 2 2 
feeders. For maximum aon ped : , . , 
: ,000, 730 | 100 | —2 
economy of branch cir- 1,100,000 690 830 | 1080 | —2%| 4 4% 6 
. . . 7 anfint, 4 4 6 
cuit material, the cabinet a aa — | us —) “* 
1,250,000 a aa —_— —2% 4% 4Vs 6 
should be located at or 1300, 000 50 o | ie | oz] 4% 5 6 
close to the exact center 1,400,000 810 970 1290 —243 4% 5 o 
of the load, but this can 1,500,000 850 | 1020 | 1360 | —2%| 4% ; . 
. 1,600,000 39 | 1070 | 140 | —2% 
seldom be done. The best 1'700,000 9390 | 1120 | 149 | —3 | 5 5 6 
practical location is usu- 1.750.000 | .... . 3 5 5 6 
all no i e 1,800,000 970 1160 1550 —3 5 6 6 — . 
ly not difficult to deter 1,900,000 | 1010 | 1210 | 1610 | —3 5 5 ~ 
mine. If the building is 2,000,000 | 1050 | 126 | 1670 | —3 5 6 
of any considerable size, 
requiring large feeders, cabinets should, floor work. Indicate the number of larger than 14-inch and mark the size of 


wire when larger than No. 14. 


One-half inch conduit is ample for 
three No. 14 wires and may with econ- 
omy be used for four wires in fairly 
straight runs up to about 25 ft. in 
length; above this limit 34-in. should 
be used for four wires. Three-quarter 
inch conduit will take care of six No. 
14, or seven for short runs. Nine No. 
14 may easily be pulled into a 1-in 
conduit. In order to make some degree 
of provision for future changes and ad- 
ditions, it is better practice to limit 
14-in. to three wires, 34-in. to five and 
l-in. to eight. 

To lay the circuits out properly you 
must be familiar with the local require 
ments as to circuit loading. Too much 
time should not be spent in trying to 
plan this preliminary circuit layout for 
the extreme of economy. The time may 
be used to greater advantage in check- 
ing the estimate to guard against errors 
and omissions. 

After laying out all branch circuits, 
data should be prepared for panel- 
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boards and feeders by making up a 
table showing for each cabinet the num- 
ber of branch circuits it supplies, the 
total watts on circuits supplied, and the 
equivalent amperes. 


Lighting Feeders 


On all but very large installations, 
every feeder should have a carrying ca- 
pacity equal to its entire connected load. 
All feeder sizes should be checked for 
voltage drop, which in small buildings 
should not be much in excess of 2 per- 
cent from the service cabinet to any dis- 
tributing cabinet, with each feeder car- 
rying its full connected load. The table 
given here for finding percent drop will 
be found very useful for this purpose. 

When one feeder supplies a number 
of cabinets located in a vertical tier, or 
one over another on different floors, it 
does not pay to reduce the size of wire 
in passing from one cabinet to the next 
unless a considerable reduction can be 
made. The extra cost of fusing the 
smaller size usually more than counter- 
balances the saving in wire and pipe, 
and better conditions of voltage drop 


will result if the same feeder size is car- 
ried clear through to the last cabinet. 

It is almost always worth while to 
make a diagrammatic sketch showing 
all cabinets and all feeders, marking the 
size of pipe and size and number of 
wires for each feeder. A typical dia- 
gram of a simple feeder system is shown 
on this page. The floor heights should 
be laid out to the same scale as that to 
which the floor plans are drawn, and 
the vertical dimensions of the cabinets 
should be drawn approximately to 
scale. The sketch will then be useful 
for taking off vertical lengths of feeder 
conduit. 


Panelboards and Cabinets 


Switches in the branch circuits of 
panelboards are entirely useless unless 
the lights are to be controlled at the 
panelboards. Fuses in the mains are 
practically never of any use, and main 
switches very seldom serve any useful 
purpose. This material is usually more 
or less special for each job and hence 
quotations must be secured from the 
manufacturers. The manufacturers are 


often asked to make up their estimates 
from the plans and specifications even 
where these are very indefinite, perhaps 
not even stating the number of circuits 
required on each panelboard. Unless 
the architect’s specifications are very 
clear and complete, lower prices will be 
secured and quotations will be on a 
more comparable basis, if the con- 
tractor will prepare a brief specification 
of his own. 


Making Changes in the Specifications 


It frequently occurs that some special 
non-standard design and construction of 
panelboards and cabinets is called for. 
The better manufacturers of this mater- 
ial have standardized their products, 
and the standard material is usually not 
only better but much cheaper than the 
special. If possible, permission should 
be secured to bid on the standard mater- 
ial of some well known and reliable 
manufacturer. 

It is never good business for the con- 
tractor to base his estimate on the ex- 
pectation of being able to “skin the 
job,” but it often is good business for 

him to discover ways of 





lowering the cost of the 
























































WIRE AND CABLE FOR LIGHT AND POWER—BARE AND 600 VOLT INSULATED tnctelictinin witheus tus, 
Diameters in Inches ak pairing its quality and 
m e » 4 
as | m : value. The estimator may 
Ez c x ) e | < ° 
2 = Ds ” . = : = t c . with advantage study the 
- cs) ~ & © om on on A i= ~ . . 
SIZE e | #2 |%s i z 2 |° _ 2 |° i. te plans and specifications to 
a st | 8s = é - 129 = = 83 | tee] os determine whether any 
Ee | ee . . 3 es » 2 ea | 3-4) 3% materials or layout are 
o) S rT) = a i n ao} ¢ ® * 
Z 5k | ae é é 2 Se g 3 Se | eee) ss called for which  in- 
crease the cost of the job 
14 Solid 064 19 19 | 12.44 33 500 ‘ but add little or nothing 
= 081 ‘ : 19.77 43 39 500 oa . . 
10 ’ "102 24 “24 31.44 58 53 500 3 to its value. Opportunity 
as ~~) =~ 1 7% $00 a will often be found to 
14 Stranded 7 24.2 | 22-23 073 20 .20 35 500 pe 
. 116 26 63 500 ibiliti 
8 a 5 46 | 16.17 146 29 "39 8 500 s sucn possibilities for re- 
wi ducing the cost of the 
6 7 | 61.2 | 14-15 162 184 40 44 | 79.491 139 126 500 
4 7 77.2 | 12-13 204 | .232 45 49 | 126.40 | 197 182 | 1000 45 work. 
3 7 | 867 | iL "229 | 1260 48 52 | 159.38 | 240 225 | 1000 45 
2 7 4 | 10-11 258 292 ‘51 °55 | 200.98 | 289 266 | 1000 102 Kenpinn ates 
1 19 | 66.4 | 13-14 | .2899 | 332 58 62 | 253.43] 381 339 | 1000 102 
0 19 74.5 12-13 325 373 62 66 319,74 464 413 1000 102 When you have com- 
00 19 | 837 | 11-12 "365 418 67 70 | 402.97 | 563 507 | 1000 115 ar 
000 19 | 94.0 | 10-11 | 410 | 470 72 76 | 50812 | 683 622 | 1000 205 pleted all the preliminary 
0000 19 | 105.5 | 9-10 | 460 | .528 28 81 | 640.73| (835 | 768 | 1000 | 205 work and have supplied 
250,000 C.M. 37 | 822 | 11-12 ‘575 ‘86 89 1032 919 | 1000 205 ay , : 
300,000 37 | 9.0 | 11-12 630 94 :99 1218 | 1099 | 1000 22 all the missing links in 
350,000 37 | 97.3 | 10-11 681 99 | 1.04 1381 | 1253 | 1000 262 : : 
the specifications, you are 
400 37 | 1040 | 9-10 728 | 1.03 | 1.09 1548 | 1412 | 1000 262 q th 
450 37 | 110.3 | 9-10 772 | 108 | 1.13 1791 100 | 320 ready to proceed with the 
500 37 | 1162 | 8-9 ‘814 112 | 1.17 1888 | 1742 | 1000 320 ; Careful 
600 61 99.2 | 10-11 893 1.23 1.28 2275 | 2101 | 1000 320 estimate. arelul notes 
700 61 | 1071 | 9-10 ot | 2 | 138 2610 | 2422 | 1000 320 should be kept of every- 
61 | 1145 9 1.42 59 000 0 : é‘ 
900 61 | 1215 | 8.9 1.09 | 144 | 1.48 3400 | 3073 | 1000 30 thing you have done, so 
1,000,000 61 128.0 8 1.152 1.49 1.54 3624 3411 1000 320 that you will have a per- 
1,250,000 2 | 117.3 8- 9 1.290 1.68 1.71 4496 | 4265 | 1000 430 manent record of the data 
1,500,000 91 | 128.4 8 1412 | 178 | 1.83 5219 | 5053 | 1000 465 : : : 
1,750,000 127 | 1174 | 8-9 1.526 1.92 1.95 6394 | 5926 500 320 on which the estimate is 
2,000,000 17 | 1255 | 8-9 1.631 2.00 | 2.05 6958 | 6703 500 430 Sete sual aft dies teenie 





NOTE: Diameters and weights of insulated wire are approximate. 
Practice varies somewhat with various manufacturers as 


to standard lengths and weight of reels. 





of arriving at this data. 
(Continued on page 26) 
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As You Read the Story of “What the Standard Accounting System Showed This Electragist,” Pub- 
lished on the Following Pages, You Can See how Henry Morton Built a Success from a Failure in Less Than 
Two Years, by Watching the Relationship of His Costs to His Selling Price through This Chart. 


—The Editor. 
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What the Standard Accounting System 
Showed this Electragist 


By LAURENCE W. DAVIS 


General Manager, Association of Electragists, International 


QO. evening a little over two years 
ago Henry J. Morton was sitting 
at his desk in the rear of his store, a 


trying to find the answer to his hopeless 


ing in the bank, when the door of his 
shop opened and Mr. Brown, his job- 
ber, walked in, locked the door behind 
him and came over to the desk. “ve kept 
“Henry,” says Brown, “what’s this I 
hear about your planning to call your- 
self licked and take bankruptcy?” 
Henry shrugged his shoulders and 


work.” 


more I owe. 


else is there?” he said. 
use of going on? 

deeper each month.” 
stack of unpaid bills in front of him, “See here now, 


“What's the 


them a good price?” snapped the job- 


I’m just getting in ber. 


” 


replied Brown, 
“you're not going to be a quitter are 
situation of increasing debts and noth- you? You are doing a good sized busi- 
ness—somebody is going to get that 


“Let em have it,” interrupted Henry, 
several men 
worked sixteen hours a day myself, and 
what’s the answer—the more I do the 
I’m charging my custom- 
ers a good price 


employed, 


“Well, it’s what the others here in 
town are asking for work, so the price 
must be right. I’ve figured up the ma- 
terials and labor on some of my jobs 
and I know I’m making something on 
them all.” 

“How do you figure you make some- 
thing on a job if you can’t pay your 
bills?” Brown dropped his fist on the 
stack of unpaid bills on the desk. “As 
for the other contractors in this town I 
happen to know they are all in about 



































spread out his hands in despair. “What “How do you know you’re charging the same shape you're in. Do you let 
COMPARATIVE STATEMENT FOR 1923 AND 1924 
| 1924 
| 1923 (11 months) 
| 
| ei -_ 
| | Percent of | Percent of | Percent | Percent of 
| Amount | Gross | Merch. and|| Amount | of Gross Merch. and 
| | Business | Labor | Business Labor 
Gross Business Billed ..... EME ET | $39,892 | 100 $50,780 | 100 
Cost of Merchandise and Labor Sold.............. | 27,013 100 34,154 | | = 
SRS Rn edilinenlene alain GR NS 12,879 32.3 47.7 16,626 | 32.7 | 48.6 
Overhead—Cost of Doing Business......... | 9,972 25 37 13,208 | 26 | 38.6 
I ie ee | 2,907 7.3 10.8 3,418 6.7 | 10 
DU i i a 6,017 | | 10,055 
Average Amount Merchandise in Stock........... | 4,173 4,056 
Total Merchandise Sold.......... i eidaaninielews .| 20,996 | 24,099 | | 
Number of Merchandise Turnovers.............. 5 5.94 | 
Overhead | 
| 
Items and Cost of Doing. Business | 
1. Salaries and Indirect Labor................ 3,973 9.95 14.70 || 4,786 9.40 14.01 
Si MD hie ral nncg ae Bian aca acai mask Sie ane 1,155 2.90 4.27 || 1,100 2.16 3.22 
S. Lideht, Heat and POW... ..cccccccscccccsases 229 7 84 || 151 . a 44 
4. Stationery and Office Supplies.............. 105 26 .38 | 196 38 | 57 
5. Telephone and Telegraph................... 117 30 43 | 115 .20 Oe 
De I hia. Satan udhe dwhuoreeaunsansneaare 35 08 ia j 36 .07 10 
i I oo cae reutes Sle air aia 331 .82 1.22 350 .68 1.02 
8. Depreciation (on Merch., Equip., etec.)....... 783 1.96 2.839 | 825 1.62 2.41 
9. Freight, Express and Cartage...........00.- 1,115 979 4.27 | 1,419 2.7 4.15 
ae er re rere 621 1.55 2.29 1,33 2.62 3.89 
RR en eer Tere ee Try 16 .04 .05 142 .28 41 
Me CRIES hs eves wen aieoheraretere os PE Pe rrr rae 88 22 wou 164 woo .48 
3. Bed Debts and Allowances.................. 202 50 .74 514 1.01 1.50 
14. Association Dues (All Trade Ass’ns)........ 21 05 .07 44 .08 12 
15. Maintenance of Equipment.................- 387 .97 1.43 785 1.54 2.29 
16. Interest (on borrowed money)...........- - 190 47 By | 118 .23 34 
7. Travel and Entertaining. )..........cscceees . om 927 1.82 | 2.71 
18. Miscellaneous ...... Oy aete Pies eage hE aa area 640 1.51 2.23 205 40 | .60 
7 Total Overhead pated ee Oe Pee Tee 9,972 _ 25 37 13,208 26 38.6 
a a ‘ - — - — | ee 
Percentage of Business Contracting............ —- 71 78 
99 


Percentage of Business Merchandising........... | 
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them tell you how to run your business 
and set the price for you?” 

“What do yeu mean?” asked Henry. 

“I mean just this—are you going to 
keep on selling work for less than it 
costs you just because some other fool 
does?” 

“I tell you I am not selling for less 
than it costs, I am making something 
on each job,” replied Henry. 

“Making something—and ready for 
bankruptcy? Look here, Henry, you’ve 
never made anything on your work yet 
and never will until your bills are paid 
and the price you get pays for the whole 
cost of running this business and a lit- 
tle more,” 

Mr. Brown drew up a chair and 
leaned across the desk to Henry. 


“What does it cost you to run this 
business?” he asked. “How much gross 
margin do you have to have each month 
to meet your expenses? What over- 
head percentage do you have to figure 
from the price of every job to meet 
those expenses? How much do you 
mark up your jobs on labor and mate- 
rial to decide your selling price? How 
much merchandise are you carrying in 
stock and how often do you turn it 
over?” 

What He Didn’t Know 


Henry looked bewildered. 

“In other words,” said Brown, “how 
much do you know about your busi- 
ness?” 

“Not much, I suppose,” admitted 
Henry. 

“That’s what I thought. Now listen: 
For you to go into bankruptcy, start 
fresh and then get into the same shape 
all over again won’t do you any good or 
us either. I think you’re a real he-man 
and I’ve got enough faith in you to 
stake you through this if you’ll promise 
to do one thing and carry it through 
faithfully.” 

“All right,” 
have it.” 

“I want you to put in the Standard 
Cost Accounting System of the Associa- 
tion of Electragists and get a young 
woman in here to keep the books for 
you. Then we'll begin to find out where 
the trouble lies. The Standard Account- 
ing System will tell you all the facts 
about this business and I have con- 
fidence in you that when you know the 
facts you won’t let the business lick 
you!” 

That was a little over two years ago. 
By January 1, 1923, Henry had his 


said Henry, “let’s 


Standard Cost Accounting System in- 
stalled and operating smoothly under 
the hands of a competent young woman 
bookkeeper who also found time to han- 
dle his small store business in electric 
appliances. His jobber had taken long 
time notes on his old accounts and 
Henry had acquired a new courage. 


An Inventory Eye-Opener 


When Henry started his accounting 
system he had to take an inventory of 
his stock on hand and it opened his 
eyes to the amount of stock he had been 
carrying from month to month. He 
was careful, therefore, not to buy any 
more than he had to until his stock was 
reduced and in a short time had also 
reduced his indebtedness considerably 
by reducing the capital he had tied up. 

On February 1, 1923, Henry’s book- 
keeper handed him a statement of his 
January business showing that he had 
done $1,301.15 of business on which 
he had made a gross margin of $421.23 
(what he had called a profit in the old 
days), but the statement also showed 
that it had cost $596.26 to run the busi- 
ness that month, leaving a net loss of 
$175.05—and Henry began to sense 
what was wrong with his prices. 

In order to get a clearer picture of the 
relations of those figures in his monthly 
statements Henry began keeping a 
graphic chart as illustrated scaled off to 
show the actual dollars and marked on 
this chart the position of each of the 
four items he now recognized were in 
his business—gross sales, cost of sales, 
gross margin and cost of doing business. 

His March 1 statement showed that 
in February his business had suddenly 
jumped from $1,301 to nearly $4,000 
with a gross margin of $920 to cover 
his cost of doing business of $613, so 
that he made a net profit of $307. 


Too Close a Margin 


But when Henry came to mark this 
on his chart he discovered that whereas 
his February business was more than 
three times that for January his gross 
margin had only about doubled and he 
knew that a lot of his increased busi- 
ness had been taken at too close a mar- 
gin to be really profitable. 

Henry Morton is operating in a small 
residential town of 5,000 population 
that is growing rapidly and practically 
all of his work is housewiring, or small 
sized contracting jobs. 

On all competitive work where there 
is estimating or selling effort needed 









and the chances of unforeseen costs are 
almost certain to creep in he now marks. 
up his cost of labor and material 50 
per cent. to obtain his selling price. On 
work done for one general contractor 
who gives him all his work on a large 
number of new houses each year, but 
on which there are frequently delays or 
overtime to keep in line with other work 
on the houses, Henry adds 45 per cent, 
mark up to his cost of labor and ma. 
terial. On time and material jobs 
brought in without solicitation by old 
customers he adds a markup of only 40 
per cent. 

When Henry received his June, 1923, 
statement from his bookkeeper, which 
showed a loss of nearly $300 for the 
month, and he had marked it on his 
chart, he made another discovery. His 
gross margin for the month was close 
to the highest point for the year—but 
his overhead cost had suddenly gone up 
more than $500. 


But the Overhead Increased 


His increase in overhead had come 
from the addition of two new employes, 
an estimator and superintendent, whom 
he needed and a wiring solicitor he had 
put on as an experiment. His July busi- 
ness showed an increase of nearly $1,800 
and a net profit of $740, which was per- 
haps the result of the outside salesman 
in June, but he decided to let the man 
go and cut his overhead that much. 

From the date that Henry Morton ac- 
quired a chart of his business from the 
figures his Standard Accounting System 
gave him each month he became master 
of his business. 

For example, in August, 1924, his 
statement showed a loss of $50 for the 
month and a study of his chart instantly 
shewed him that, although there had 
been a slight falling off in his gross 
business and his margin, the real trouble 
lay in a sudden increase in overhead. 
The following month, although his busi- 
ness fell off $700 still lower, a closer 
watch of his selling prices held his 
margin at the same level and a strict 
watchfulness of his overhead costs that 
month gave him a profit of $335 for 
September. 

Henry Morton’s business is a success 
today. His old notes were paid off long 
ago. He has paid the cost of doing 
business amounting to more than $23, 
000 and made a net profit in excess of 
$6,300 in the two years since he was 
facing bankruptcy. 
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The Story of the Code 


A Series of Four Charts Prepared by A. Penn Denton, Chairman of the 
A. E. Il. Code Committee, Depicting the Essential Features of Code Manage- 





“NATIONAL EL EC TRICAL CODE 
ELECTRICAL COMMITTEE 
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ment, Revision and Enforcement 


a representative of the Association of 
Electragists. 

While the standing committees take 
charge of the revision of their particu- 
lar sections the actual work is done by 
technical subcommittees which, it will 
again be noticed from Chart 2, are re- 
cruited from all interested groups. In 
that way it is apparent that there is 
little room for favoritism or for any- 
one to “slip anything over.” 

The Code is enforced necessarily for 











has a three fold measure of protection. 

Nevertheless, the enforcement of the 
Code can be greatly improved by a 
better local administration and now 
through the Code Committee of the 
Association of Electragists there are be- 
ing formed Local Code Committees. It 
will be noticed from Chart 4 that these 
committees unite all interests through 
the local Electric League. 

On the Local Code Committee there 
are active and advisory members, the 











— — : ——— - the public former including those who daily work 
Chart I an GEVISION) . with the Code; while the latter are those 
(NATIONAL ELECTRICAL CODE benefit. The h 1 aor 1] : ‘ 
HE National Electrical | ee N ational who only occasionally are specifically 
. Nationa ectrica ELECTRICAL COMMITTEE ’ . 
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' | city are The National Electrical Code is be- 
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are the insurance, inspection and gov- 
ernment (the public) interests on the 
one hand and all the electrical interests 
on the other. Therefore, nothing can 
be changed in the Code or inserted 
therein without the electrical interests 
being fully informed and having full 
opportunity to study and discuss it. 

When the Code comes up for revi- 
sion, as it does periodically, the Elec- 
trical Committee is in full charge. It 
divides the Code into the ten natural 
subdivisions and appoints over each a 
standing committee. The chairman of 
each standing committee is chosen from 
the group most vitally interested in that 
particular subdivision. 

Thus it will be noticed in Chart 2 
that the subdivision on Wiring Stand- 
ards and Systems is in the hands of 
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more uniform through 
the coordination of the 
thinking of the local elec- 
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appr oved Chart III [FUTURE 
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derwriters’ Laboratories. This applies 
a check on the manufacturer. The elec- 
trical industry, through approved de- 
vices made by the manufacturer, distri- 
buted by the jobber, installed by the 
contractor and served by the central 
station and also through the electrical 
press which insists on the use of ap- 
proved devices, helps police the Code. 
Finally the municipal inspector work- 
ing with the contractor and the central 
station does his part. 





Thus the public 
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Three Fundamentals of Success 
for Electragists* 


are three fundamentals of 


sie ERE 


success, whether in ours or any 
other business. By success I do not 


mean gaining great wealth, for some of 


collossal failures 


our most are our 
wealthiest men. 
The three fundamentals are: Hon- 


esty, which is playing the game square; 
experience, which is knowing enough 
about the business you are entering to 
know that you do not know it all, and 
sufficient capital or a credit rating with 
a bank that gives you sufficient capi- 
tal. 

Now, let us for a few moments ana- 
lize these three fundamentals. One of 
the outstanding addresses along this 
line was made by Albert Elliott some 
time ago—“Playing the Game Square.” 
It could be well repeated at each one of 
our conventions. Square with client, 
competitor and employee: 

Square with client means to do each 
job as if you expected that future busi- 
ness depended on the manner in which 
you did the job; in other words, keep 
“good will” an objective, for the busi- 
ness which has not built good will is 
on shifting sand. Few men have built 
a business by selling a customer only 
once; it is built by orders which are 
repeated over and over. 

Square with employee: I do not be- 
lieve it is possible for a man to get very 
far without the loyal support of every 
member of his organization, whether 
he has only a delivery boy, or a hun- 
dred employees. If your employees are 
not in sympathy with your policies and 
feel that you are only interested in get- 
ting out of them all you can their con- 
tact with the customer is bound to re- 
act the wrong atmosphere. Try to find 
out from some outside source what your 
employees think of 
doing business and 


method of 
may learn 
something that will be of advantage. 


y our 
you 


The next fundamental is experience. 


The business seashore is lined with 


* Abstracted from address made before the re- 


cent Santa’ Cruz Convention of the 


California Elec- 
ragists. 


By CLYDE L. CHAMBLIN 


California Electrical Construction Company 








Clyde L. Chamblin 


to learn 
about the road to success from others, 
but here is a message from one of their 
own, a man engaged in the business, 
fighting the battles they are fighting. 
He speaks from experience, the most 
dear because the most costly of human 
possessions. 


Contractors are accustomed 


—The Editor. 





wrecks of men who knew so little about 
the electrical business that they decided 
to take the few dollars they had saved 
I doubt if there 
is any business that requires a more 
varied knowledge than ours—market 
conditions, ordinances, 
laws, stock finance and what not. A 
knowledge of all these things is abso- 


and go into business. 


engineering, 


lutely necessary to the proper conduct 
of a business. The lack of such expe- 
mean that the new con- 
tractor starts right out to corner all the 
business in town and then it is not long 
before the credit men hold a coroner’s 
inquest over the remains. 


rience may 


Experience 





teaches a man to seek only a volume 
that his finances can carry. 

Sufficient Capital: If I am not mis- 
taken, more businesses are wrecked 
from lack of capital than from any of 
the other causes. We have been told 
that we do not go to a bank to borrow 
money because we have it, but because 
we haven’t it. Have we established our- 
selves by qualifying under the subjects 
I have discussed sufficiently for a 
banker to lend us money for the right 
kind of growth? A good test of your 
business ability and standing would be 
to try to borrow a few thousand from 
the bank on your note. If you cannot 
do it there is some weakness in your 
set-up. 





Electrical Estimating 
(Continued from page 21) 
Problem 


In the previous riser diagram, 
disregard the conduit and wire sizes 
shown, and determine the correct sizes 
to meet the following conditions: 

Light service is 110-120 volt 3-wire. 

The length of the service conduit is 
30 ft. 

The lengths of feeder conduits from 
the service cabinet are: To Stage Cab- 
inet 28 ft.; to Basement Light Cabinet 
64 ft., to Ist Floor Light Cabinet 80 ft. 

The loads are as follows. 

Stage—10,560 watts. 

Basement Light—9,100 watts. 

Ist Floor Light—12,460 watts. 

2nd Floor Light—18,700 watts. 

3rd Floor Light—17,420 watts. 

Readers are invited to send in their 
solutions of this problem for criticism, 
or anyone who prefers may send a sim- 
ilar problem which he has had to solve 
on a job estimated or installed. Beside 
the feeder design problem, any reader 
is invited to send for criticism a branch 
circuit layout which he has made. This 
will have to be limited to one floor plan 
unless the building is quite small. 

Address THE ELECTRAGIST, 
Attention of Technical Director, 
15 West 37th St., New York City. 
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Can There Be a Standard for Radio 


Service? 


These Letters Are From Dealers and Manufacturers All Over the 
Country. They Show That Free Service on Radio Sets is Growing 


O RAPID has been the expansion of 
the radio market in the last three 
years that supplying the demand has 
been the main consideration and not a 
great deal of concerted thought has been 
devoted to the question of a policy for 
service. The only thing certain in that 
connection is that some kind of service 
is necessary, for the average new radio 
fan is a fan only insofar as entertain- 
ment is concerned. 


Service does cost money, no matter 
whether it be charged up to advertising 
and good-will or provided for in the 
margin. At the present time a stand- 
ard for service, such as is more or less 
general in the automobile industry, is 
not within sight in radio. Each dealer 
follows more or less the policy he deems 
good, some limiting free service to the 
installation of the set, others extending 
it thirty, sixty or ninety days, some 
making a flat price for monthly visits 
to see that a set is working properly. 

To find out what is being done by 
dealers and what is expected of them by 
manufacturers THE ELecTrRacGist has 
queried a number of representative con- 
tractor-dealers in various parts of the 
country and has also obtained the views 
of several large manufacturers. The 
questions asked of the dealers were: 


1. Are you giving free service 
to your customers? 


2. If so, how long after a cus- 
tomer buys his set do you 
continue this service? 

3. Do you ask the customer to 
bring his set to the shop or 
do you go out on the job? 


4. Do you find that the return 
in good will and additional 
business compensates you 
for the cost of free service? 


9. If you make a distinction 
between free service and 
service for which you 


to be a Real Problem 











The customer that the contractor- 
dealer wants is a satisfied customer. 
Sometimes it is good business to 
satisfy a customer and forget the 
profits of the moment. Sometimes it 
is not. Some dealers feel that it pays 
in good will and additional business 
to service radio sets free. Others do 
not. The letters printed below give 
the opinions of some of our most 
prominent contractor-dealers and 
several very large radio manufac- 


turers. 
—The Editor. 














charge, where do you draw 
the line? 


The questions asked of the manufac- 
turers were: 


1. Is it a practice of most of 
your dealers to give free 
service to their customers? 

2. In cases where the dealer 
makes a distinction between 
free service and service for 
which he charges, where do 
you think the line should 
be drawn? 

3. Do you think he should 
limit the length of time 
after a sale during which 
the customer can obtain 
free service? 

4. In cases of repairing de- 
fective workmanship, do 
you think the labor charge 
should revert upon the 
manufacturer? 

5. If a dealer demonstrates a 
set thoroughly. do you think 
he should supply free 
service afterward? 


The following excerpts from the let- 
ters received in answer to the question- 
naire show what a wide divergence of 
policy is followed at present. Since a 
number of those who replied asked that 


their names not be published it was 
thought best to publish none of them. 


FREE SERVICE DOESN’T PAY 


“We are giving service free to cus- 
tomers for a six-month period and are 
making a little profit on radio. We 
find that we have to go out on the job 
to service the set, as the customer gen- 
erally refuses to return it and the cost 
of this is not balanced by return in good 
will and additional business. We have 
tried making a charge where we find 
the trouble due to the customer having 
tampered with the set, but have lost 
some customers this way and do not 
believe it can be put over unless every 
dealer made it a practice.” 


SERVICING IS MISSIONARY WORK 


“We give free service to customers 
for sixty days after sale, going out on 
the job in the evenings or late after- 
noons. So far it has not paid for itself, 
but we regard it as missionary work and 
hope that it will eventually bring in 
dividends. If the trouble arises from 
abuse of set or defective parts we charge 
for the labor. 


A CHARGE FOR SERVICE 


“We sell sets complete 
and if they prove defective we return 
the set to local jobber and give cus- 
tomer new set. We charge for minor 
service and repairs to any radio outfit, 
just as we would on an electric iron or 
fan. We find that free service is not 
profitable. The old adage, ‘Something 
for nothing,’ applies here.” 


MARGIN ALLOWS ONLY 
REASONABLE AMOUNT OF 
FREE SERVICE 


“If free service is not carried to an 
unreasonable extent the dealer will not 
lose money on radio. However, the 
margin is not wide enough to provide 
for selling and handling and also all 
the free service some customers expect, 
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particularly since it is usually necessary 
for a man to go out on the job. We 
limit our free service period to thirty 
days after installation. 


FINDS FREE SERVICE PAYS 


“We are giving free service now and 
find we derive enough additional busi- 
ness from the sale of parts and replace- 
ments to cover the cost of the service. 
We do make an effort to acquaint the 
customer with the intricacies of his set, 
so that he will be able to fix his own 
set.” 


CHARGE AFTER SIXTY DAYS 

“We service free for a sixty-day pe- 
riod and find that up to that time the 
margin is wide enough to permit us to 
do it and make a profit.” 


CHARGE AFTER SIX MONTHS 


“Repairs are made on sets sold by us 
for six months after sale, the repair- 
man going out on the job to do the 
work. This brings business in from 
some individuals and not from others, 
but on the whole the six-months free 
service period has been profitable 
for us.” 


MARGIN NOT ENOUGH FOR 
FREE SERVICE 


“It is not our custom to give free 
radio service and we are one of the few 
companies in who have con- 
ducted a radio business up to date at 
no loss and perhaps a very slight profit. 
We cannot comprehend how discounts 
of 25, 30 and 35 percent, which are 
the prevailing discounts from the job- 
bers to us, could be considered such 
that a person could give free service. 
As a matter of fact we consider it over- 
head to sell radio at between 25 and 30 
percent and we have to be extremely 
careful or our slight profit would be 
a loss. When we sell a large set we 
add enough for installation and teach- 
ing, so that we can not only set up the 
outfit, but allow five or ten hours time 
for going and coming and giving in- 
structions.” 


FREE SERVICE DOESN'T HELP 
CUSTOMER 


“We do give free service and we go 
out on the job to do it. But we have 
found that the less service we give on 
radio sets the sooner the customer will 
rely on his own ability in tuning the 
set and getting results. We have found 
that if we answer all calls and not sell 


the custemer on the fact that he can 
adjust his own set he will continue to 
call us, regardless of the time he has 


had his set.” 


THIRTY DAYS THE LIMIT 


“We give free service up to thirty 
days and make our regular charge for 
labor and parts after that.” 


EACH CASE DIFFERENT 


“We have not established any definite 
policy of giving free service. We usually 
give six months service free and after 
that if the customer is a particularly 
good one we may do a little tuning up 
for him. But we do draw the line when 
a customer tries to impose on good na- 
ture. In most cases our free service has 
brought us more business, sometimes in 
radio, sometimes in other electrical 
goods.” 


ONE YEAR’S FREE SERVICE 


“All our service is free for one year 
and we render it whether the fault is 
with the set or the customer. In the 
latter case we advise the customer not 
to try to fix the set hereafter, but to send 
for us. We go out on the job and this 
costs money, but we have sold many 
accessories that way and find it as cheap 
and about as effective as the small news- 
paper advertising space we could se- 
cure for the same amount of money.” 


THE CUSTOMER BE PLEASED 


“It is our custom to guarantee every- 
thing we sell and if it does not work 
we give free service until it does work, 
or replace the goods. The customer 
must be satisfied. We give the cus- 
tomer careful instructions in his own 
home on all sets where we install the 
aerial and make connections. When 
purchases are made in the store and are 
installed by the customer we give serv- 
ice if the apparatus does not work and 
where the fault is due to wrong connec- 
tions.” 


A MANUFACTURER’S OPINION 


“T think you will agree with me that 
any successful business this day is 
founded on service—service which is 
made up not only of the element of 
courtesy in dealing with a customer 
prior and during a sale, but also in the 
continuation of happy and agreeable as- 
sociation with a customer after the sale 
has been completed. 


“It is practically impossible for us 


to set down any rules or requirements 
which our dealers should follow in the 
giving of service, as the immediate con. 
ditions with which our dealer is sur. 
rounded must after all be the governing 
factor in the kind and amount of sery. 
ice which the dealer should give. 


“The average buyer does not expect 
to get something for nothing. If he 
buys an article, however, he does expect 
to obtain satisfaction from it and if the 
aricle is a radio set he will look to the 
radio dealer from whom he purchased 
it to make it operate satisfactorily. It 
will remain with the radio dealer to de. 
cide whether he will be serving his cus. 
tomer’s interest and his own _ interest 
best as to whether the service shall be 
free or a slight charge made for it.” 


MAKER FAVORS MONTHLY VISIT 
PLAN 


“It is our opinion that it is absolutely 
necessary for dealers to give service in 
the form of a monthly inspection of the 
set, at a nominal cost, say fifty cents or 
one dollar per month. This fee will pos- 
sibly not cover the cost of the inspec- 
tion. However, the resales of new acces- 
sories, new tubes, improved loud speak- 
ers, new batteries, etc.. etc., will be am- 
ple compensation to the dealer. The 
question of monthly visits is one which 
ties the customer to the dealer, and is a 
valuable sales link.” 


DEALER ENTITLED TO CHARGE 


“In so far as the charge for service 
is concerned, we feel that the dealer is 
certainly entitled to a fair remuneration 
for the servicing of receiving sets cover- 
ing defects or damages to sets caused 
by users and for which thing neither 
the set itself nor the dealer is responsi- 
ble. Just to what extent the dealer can 
or will extend free service largely de- 
pends on conditions surrounding each 
particular case. 


“If the apparatus is not operating by 
reason of some manufacturing defect, 
then the dealer should repair the set, 
if possible, free of charge, and the man- 
ufacturer should be responsible, as far 
as giving service on a set that has been 
thoroughly demonstrated, it is some- 
times good policy to do this and a num- 
ber of dealers are making it a practice, 
and have laid out a system of period- 
ically keeping in touch with their cus- 
tomers who have bought sets, at least 
until such time as the owners are en- 
tirely familiar with them.” 
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Starting Today, January 1, 1925 


1—Make friends because one never gets business from enemies. 
2—Make a profit on every job. 


3—Not engage in cut price competition because if Ido lam as bad as he who 
does, neither of us makes a profit and we both help to demoralize the 
market. 


4—Keep a credit file and stop trusting those who do not measure up toa 
good credit standard. 


5—Collect the bills due me promptly and not let them wait until I get more 
time or until my creditors begin to press me. 


6—Be thorough in all my jobs and try to make every job a quality job. 


7—Not let any architect or builder hurry me into taking a job until I have 
had time to make an investigation and prepare a real estimate. 


8—Not send good money after bad but stop granting credit to a customer 
just as soon as the account appears uncollectable. 


9—Not speculate in a heavy stock of supplies, fixtures or appliances just 
because some glib salesman says prices will advance when I know he is 
merely trying to unload and leave me holding the bag. 


10—Make no promises that I cannot fulfill because my reputation is at stake. 


11—Co-operate with my competitor in order that there shall be more good 
will and friendliness in our industry which always makes for better 
business. 


12—Keep an accurate record of costs that I may be able to estimate more 
accurately. 


13—Stop granting “courtesy” discounts. 


14—Join my local association and do my part to make the industry stronger 
and better able to serve the public. 
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Stephen J. O’Brien, New York City 


Stephen J. O’Brien was born in Brooklyn in 
1888, and he was just 12 years old when the urge 
for work first struck him. He obeyed the impulse 
by getting a job in a grocery store, working both 
before school in the morning and after school in 
the evening. He stuck with this job until his 
graduation from high school in 1911 and then 
he and his father started in the biecyele business. 
This led to locksmithing, then to bellhanging and 
finally the firm of father and son found them- 
selves full-fledged electrical contractors. Like many 
people whose business knowledge is hard bought 
with experience, Mr. O’Brien gave little thought 
to the bookkeeping angle for almost eight years 
after opening the shop. But in 1919 a bookkeeper 
was hired. And just a year later the A. E. I. 
Standard Accounting System was installed. That 
first year the gross business amounted to $20,000. 
In 1921 it went to $46,000; in 1922 to $66,000. 
The next year it mounted to $93,000 and this past 
year it will stop just short of the $100,000 mark. 
Most of this remarkable increase can be ascribed, 
Mr. O’Brien testifies, to the efforts of the Stand- 
ard Accounting System and to Mr. O’Brien, 
senior, who is, in his son’s words, ‘‘some bill col- 
lector.’’? The firm was incorporated in 1920, with 
Mr. O’Brien as president and general manager 
and his father as vice president and treasurer. The 
firm belongs to the A. E. I., the Society for Elee- 
trical Development, the Independent Associated 
Electrical Contractor-Dealers, the New York Elec- 
trical Board of Trade, the New York Electrical 
League and the Harlem Board of Commerce. Mr. 
O’Brien is now serving as first vice president of 
the Independent Associated organization. 


Klectragists You Should 








Know 


J. M. Fried, Vicksburg 


Since 1915, Vicksburg, Miss., has been tne 
home of J. M. Fried and in those nine short years 
he has become prominently identified not only with 
the electrical business in Mississippi but also with 
the general commercial welfare of the state. He 
was born in the South at Tallullah, La., in 1884 
and in.1889 moved with his parents to Vicksburg. 
He graduated from Saint Aloysius College in that 
city in 1901, spent a year at the Kentucky Military 
Institute and graduated from Cornell University 
in 1907. While at college he was editor of his 
senior class book ‘and was on the fencing and 
rifle teams. His first work was during his college 
vacations, spending one summer in the shops of 
the Y. & M. V. R. R. at Vicksburg, another on 
switchboard drafting at the General Electric Com- 
pany plant at Schenectady and his last summer 
vacation as illustrating draftsman for the 1907 
Electrical Engineers Hand Book. His first position 
on graduating was with the Western Electric 
Company in the engineering department. After- 
ward he traveled for the General Electric Company 
as illuminating specialist, was new business mana- 
ger for the Poughkeepsie Light & Power Company, 
then beeame power engineer of the Worcester 
(Mass.) Light & Power Company and was later 
with the Johns-Manville Company. In 1915 he 
opened under his own name in Vicksburg as a 
contractor-dealer. He has been an active member 
of the A. E. I. and of the National Electric 
Light Association and is a past president of the 
Mississippi Electrical League. He is also a direc- 
tor of the Mississippi-Louisiana Fair Association 
and a director of the Vicksburg Board of Trade 
and Chamber of Commerce. 
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Milwaukee’s Plan for Future Distribu- 
tion of Standard Accounting System 


—" Beer that Made Milwaukee Famous” has now given 
way to the System that Made Milwaukee Famous. No 
other city has made such a strenuous effort to introduce the 
Standard Accounting System into the business of its con- 
tractor-dealers. Its latest activity in this connection, as an- 
nounced by the Milwaukee Electric Contractor-Dealers 
sociation, is a plan whereby subscribers may secure the sys- 
tem and have the cost refunded. Five jobbers and manufac- 


turers—J. Andrae & Sons Company; Boggis-Johnson Com- 
pany; G-Q Electric Company; Neos-Bridges Company; and 
Charles Polachek & Brothers Company—have through the 
association agreed to furnish the local contractors and con- 
tractor-dealers complete sets of the Standard Accounting 
As- System books and forms and the installation thereof under 
the following conditions giving the contractor-dealers until 
February 28 to come in under the new plan. 














1. TO WHOM THE OFFER APPLIES 


All electrical contractors and electrical 
contractor-dealers whose principal places of 
business are located in Milwaukee County, 
who have not heretofore adopted the Stand- 
ard Accounting System, or some other sys- 
tem, or records which show their actual cost 
of material, labor, job expense, ete. 


2 TO WHOM TO APPLY 


To any of the jobbers and manufac- 
turers whose names appear hereon, W. F. 
Baumann, secretary, Electrical Contractor- 
Dealers Association, or Mr. Wm. Schuekle, 
accountant of the so-called ‘‘ Milwaukee 
Plan.’’ 


3. THE TIME LIMIT FOR APPLICA- 
TION 
December 1, 1924 to Feb. 28, 1925. 


4. THE PLAN 


Commencing December 1, 1924 and 
running to and including February 28, 1925, 
applications will be received for the instal- 
lation of the Standard Accounting System, 
the cost of which is $85.00, $35.00 represent- 
ing the cost of the System and $50.00, ex- 
pense of installation, including one month 
of service of the accountant. Applicant will 
pay this cost at the time of installation to 
the trustees of this fund. If applicant is un- 
able to make eash payment in the above 
amount at the time of application he has 
the privilege of a divided payment plan as 
follows: $10.00 cash to accompany the ap- 
plication and three payments of $25.00 
each—30—60 and 90 days, which payments 
will be secured by notes bearing interest at 
the rate of 7 percent per annum, dated as 
above. 


The amount so paid to be refunded 
under the following conditions. The jobbers 
and manufacturers subscribing hereto will 
refund the cost of the System and the ex- 
pense of installation on the basis of 1 per- 





cent of the volume of business placed and 
paid for with each such member during the 
period of one year from date of completion 
of the installation, each member refunding 
on the basis of the volume of business plac- 
ed with them. 


Example: Total volume of business 
necessary to secure refund of entire cost of 
installation—$8500.00, monthly average of 
$708.41. Assuming the contraetor has done 
with each of the six contributors during the 
year a volume of $1,416.66, each such sub- 
seriber will refund the contractor through 
the trustees, $14.17, fully reimbursing the 
contractor for the expense of installation. 
Or, if the volume was confined to two sub- 
scribers on the basis of $5,000.00 with one 
and $3,500.00 with the other, refund of 
$50.00 and $35.00 respectively would be 
made. Or, if the entire volume was done with 
one house, that house would assume the en- 
tire cost of $85.00. In the event a contrac- 
tor’s volume does not amount to sufficient 
to secure refund of the total cost, refund 
will be made on a pro rata basis—if volume 
amounted to $6,000.00, refund of $60.00 
will be made. A volume of $4,500 will en- 
title the contractor to a refund of $45.00, 
the balance of the cost to be assumed by the 
contractor. In no ease will refund be made 
exceeding the expense of installation—$85. 

When the volume placed and paid for 
exceeds $8500.00, the contributing members 
will pro-rata the expense on the basis of the 
volume which each has done during the year. 


Example: Volume of business done— 
$17,000.00 divided equally among the six 
houses, each house will refund % of 1 per- 
cent of their respective volume. Based on a 
volume of $10,000 between two houses div- 
ided $7,000 and $3,000 the one house will 
refund 70 percent and the other 30 percent 
of the cost of installation, or $59.50 and 


$25.50 respectively. 


The accountant, Mr. Schuelke, will 
furnish the committee at the end of the year 
or at the expiration of any other period, if 
deemed desirable, a certified statement show- 
ing the amount of refund due account of 
each installation and the amount due from 
each of the interested jobbers or manufac- 
turers. 


No refunds will be made under this plan 
except as follows: The contractor accepts 
the conditions hereof and agrees to main- 
tain the system for a period of at least one 
year; at the end of six months, provided the 
above conditions have been complied with, 
50 percent of the refund earned at that time 
will be given to such contractor, and the 
balance will be refunded at the end of the 
year. 


5. COST OF KEEPING RECORDS 


In the event that some contractors de- 
sire the continued services of the auditor of 
the Electrical Contractor-Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, nominal charges for his services will 
be made according to the following sched- 
ule: 


Per Week 
Monthly business to $ 1,500................ $ 3.50 
Monthly business to 2,500................ 5.00 
Monthly business to 5,000................ 7.50 
Monthly business to 7,500................ 10.00 
Monthly business to 10,000................ 12.50 


The above charges include everything 
in the way of keeping an aceurate record of 
all transactions week to week and month to 
month—in other words you would be having 
the services of a regular bookkeeper at a 
great deal less than you could hire one for 
by the month. 


Should any contractor desire merely to 
engage the auditor to close his books 
monthly and take a trial balance and make 
financial statement each month, such serv- 
ices will be charged for at the rate of $10.00 
per month, 
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Hubert Schurman Wynkoop 

At times we have mourned when the industry has lost 
a genius like Steinmetz, or a mighty engineer like Lamme, or 
a great organizer like Byllesby—mourned with the sadness 
of loss. Today we mourn with the tears of sorrow—the in- 
dustry has lost a friend. On December 13 Hubert S. Wyn- 
koop, chief electrical inspector of the City of New York, 
passed on. 

A friend has gone—not only a friend of the contractors 
of New York but of all the country. He was a member of 
the Electrical Committee and was always to be found in the 
advance guard of progress. His latest contribution was his 
determined and successful fight for Code interpretations. 

There is little doubt but that he was largely responsible 
for the recodification of the National Electrical Code in 
1923. His book, “The Code at a Glance,” pointed out, as 
nothing else could, the hopeless condition into which so many 
revisions has brought the Code. 

For many months he has conducted in this magazine 
a page or more of Code Chats. The first of its kind, it has 
been a powerful influence in educating the contractors to 
a better appreciation of Code functioning and purposes. 

And finally'in New York City he has ruled without fear 
or favor yet with mercy and understanding. For those who 
broke the rules willfully he had a system of punishment 
designed not so much to punish as to deter the offender from 
trying it again, but any contractor who sought his advice 
always found him most ready to give freely. 


Unlawful Action 


All over the country contractor-dealer organizations are 
taking up the question of adequate margins as presented in 
the A. I. E. Merchandising Policies Committee report. A 
word of caution is therefore in order. 

Local association leaders are warned of their responsi- 
bility in keeping their members in control to the extent that 
unlawful resolutions are not passed. For that reason it is 
always advisable before spreading a resolution upon the 
minutes to submit it to a lawyer for advice. 

This does not mean that any of the members are to be 
stilled. Quite the contrary, the voice of all should and must 
be heard so that when the members go home they will have 
their will strengthened by the spirit of their fellows. 
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The True Picture of the Contractor 


HERE are two schools of instruction in this world: On 
tries to make a fellow fighting mad so that he will shoy 


you that he can succeed; and the other encourages a fellow fF 


by making him believe that he can succeed. 


In the former case his pride is hurt and he won’t have § 
anybody think he is a quitter. In the latter case his pride f 


won’t permit him to be less than you believe him to be. 
He feels that he must measure up. 

Both schools are good. Both have produced results but 
their application must be understood. 


This all has a bearing on the attitude of the industry [ 


towards electrical contractors and dealers. 

For years now the jobbers, the manufacturers and the 
central stations have looked down on the electrical contrac. 
tor as acclass. They have considered him much the same a 
people comfortably situated consider objects of charity. 

There is never a convention of contractors but that some 
representative of the other branches of the industry reads a 
paper pleading with the audience to stop cutting prices and 
acting generally like people without any sense. 

Every time a few contractors get together they star 


slamming someone who took a job below cost, or they bef 


moan the fact that they ever got enmeshed in such a God- 
forsaken industry. 

Every now and then a central station breaks out all over 
with some well meant plan for “helping” the contractor. 
dealers. 

Manufacturers send men into his town to sell for him— 
flood him with dealer helps free. 

All along, everybody, with the kindest of intention, ha 
been scolding him and trying to help him by doing thing: 
for him. 

Let us take stock. The contractor-dealer is not helpless 
nor even crippled. He is not incompetent or irresponsible 
He is not a bad business man and an irrepressive price cuttet 

Look about and see the factories, office buildings, school 
theatres, public buildings, churches, residences—all wired 
for electric service. This country surpasses all the world i 
the extent of electric service. This country is able with it 
high wages to compete with all the rest of the world becaus 
of the electric driven machinery. New York City coull 
never function if it were not for the electric service in it 
great office buildings. Our theatres never could thrill us # 
they do if it were not for the electrical installations. Couli 
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all of this and many times more exist if the electrical con- 
tractors—the men who installed this service—had not been 
responsible and capable? 

If these men were as bad as they are sometimes painted, 
if they lost money on big work with the regularity that some 
people would have us believe, how could they last and how 
could they do such wonderful work? 

Did you ever hear of the electrical work giving way 
before the plumbing or steam or ventillating system? Has 
it not been that the electrical installation has been the best 
of the construction? 

The public first viewed electricity with alarm. It was 
dangerous. Now the public feels that electricity is its safest 
servant. Who made it safe, if it wasn’t the contractors? The 
apparatus was made better, that is true; but it had to be 
installed. The National Electrical Code is stronger; but what 
branch of the electrical industry has been as active as the 
contracting branch to improve this Code? What branch of 
the industry is most active in the passage of local ordinances? 
What branch of the industry has gotten behind the All 
Metal Code? What other branches of the industry, except 
interested manufacturers, have had the public safety suffic- 
iently at heart to back up the contractors in this progressive 
movement? What industry is it that is carrying the National 
Electrical Code and the strict enforcement thereof into every 
community through the formation of Local Code Commit- 
tees? 

What branch of the industry is it that is bringing this 
question of distribution to the front and getting at the bottom 
of things? 

Is it a tottering trade that can and is doing such things? 
NO! 

The electrical contractor and contractor-dealer branch 
of the industry is composed on the whole of men of unusual 
ability, integrity, responsibility and strength of purpose. 

Because there are some poor elements, because there 
are some fly-by-nights; because there are some irresponsi- 
bles, incompetents and men without ability the entire indus- 
try is damned. Whose fault is it these people ever came into 
the electrical contracting business? Who gave them the credit 
that permitted them to take jobs? How long do they last? 

The turnover in this industry is well under twenty per- 
cent, as near as can be learned. Is that a large turnover for 
a growing business? If care is taken to study the facts, it 
will be found that the turnover is really small. 

Who are these firms that go in and out of business? 
Analysis will prove that they are the ones that the business 
can best get along without. Fortunately they are in business 
only a short time. They are not the old timers or those who 
are laying a firm foundation. A list of the contractors who 
have been doing business five to ten years or more would be 
most refreshing. 

In New York City which is supposed to be one of the 
most competitive and worst places in the world for a con- 
tractor to make a living, there is the old No. 1 Association 
of Electrical Contractors. How many breaks have there been 
in the ranks of that body in the last five years or ten years? 
And if the names of members were printed here there isn’t 
one that all wouldn’t say “There’s a successful contractor.” 


Like all other businesses there are good, bad and in- 
different. Like all other businesses the lower down you go 
in the scale the larger the number. Like all other businesses 
the higher you go the greater the volume of business. 

Because we are like all other businesses is no reason 
why we should rest on our oars, however. We must all do 
our share to help the large number of small fellows to be 
an asset to the industry. 

In many places we have scolded him and told him he 
was all wrong. We have talked about this and that and every 
listener agreed and promptly thought about his competitor. 
Seldom did the haranging mean him. So long as we talk 
about “ills” and “faults” it will always be the competitor 
who is to blame. 

Let us try the other tack. Let us stop talking ills because 
the business isn’t really ill. Let us stop talking gloom be- 
cause the business really isn’t gloomy. 

Let us begin talking “How to Succeed” because the in- 
dustry is succeeding as a whole and all that we need now 
is to have the small fellows—the new comers—learn the 
road to success. 

If from the platform we tell “How to Succeed” each 
listener thinks only of himself. He does not let his mind 
wander to his competitor. Ills and faults bring to mind the 
other fellow—“How to Succeed” is for him alone. 

And so, if it is estimating that we want the smaller 
fellow to understand, don’t let’s force it down his throat by 
jibes and scoldings. Let us rather hold it forth as a prize 
to be secured by those who want to succeed. If it is account- 
ing let us do the same. 

Remember that encouragement has produced more suc- 
cessful business men than a kick in the pants. 


Time to Keep the Faith 


A wonderful job has been completed—The Home Light- 
ing Essay Contest. The electrical industry worked as a unit 
and the public response was gratifying beyond expectation. 
In fact, so many essays were written that it will take two 
weeks or more beyond the date originally set to announce 
the winners. 

And now after the efforts of the committee have met 
with such success there comes, somewhat naturally, the sug- 
gestion that the Home Lighting Educational Committee be- 
come a permanent organization. 

Without wishing to detract in the slightest degree from 
its wonderful performance we are definitely opposed to any 
such action. This industry is now if anything over-organized 
and there is no good reason for saddling the expense of a 
permanent organization on the industry to do a single com- 
modity job. Logically such a permanent organization would 
soon mean similar bodies to promote fans, washing machines, 
ranges, etc. There is an organization, The Society for Elec- 
trical Development, organized to handle commodity pro- 
grams. 

Moreover when the Lighting Educational Committee 
was formed it was with the distinct understanding that it 
was a temporary body formed to do the one job and then 
disband. Now is the time to keep the faith. 
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List of Local Associations 
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STATE AND CITY LOCAL SECRETARY STREET ADDRESS STATE AND CITY LOCAL SECRETARY STREET ADDRESS 
| 
| 
ALABAMA | NEW JERSEY 
Birmingham (C) ........ J. R.Wilcox 2017 First Avenue’ || Long Branch (C) 
|| (Asbury Park and Campbell Ave., Long 
CALIFORNIA _Red Bank) Austin Hurley _ _ Branch 
Beeeme (C) cccccccccseces Clyde L. Smith 1162 Broadway Newark (C) ....-+sseeees John Caffrey, Jr. 435 Orange Street 
Long Beach (L) .. V. Ringle So. Cal. Edison Co. a H. M. Desaix 88 Ellison Street 


Los Angeles + 
Oakland (C) 
San Francisco (C) 


COLORADO 
Colorado Springs (C)... 
Denver (C 
Pueblo (C) 


CONNECTICUT 
Hartford (C) 
Waterbury (C) 


DIST. OF COLUMBIA 
Washington (L) 


FLORIDA 
Jacksonville (C) 
Miami (C) 


GEORGIA 
Atlanta (L) 
Savannah (L) 


ILLINOIS 

Chicago 

Electrical Contractors’ 
Association 
Master Elec. Contrac- 
tors’ Association 
Decatur (C) 
Peoria (C) 
Rockford (C) 
Springfield (C) 


INDIANA 
Gary (C) 
Indianapolis (C) 
Terre Haute (C) ........ 


IOWA 
Davenport (C) 
Sioux City (C) 


KANSAS 
2 = ere 
Wichita (C) 


KENTUCKY 
Louisville (C) 
Paducah (L) 


LOUISIANA 
New Orleans (C) 
Shreveport (C) 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore (C) 


-MASSACHUSETTS 
— - eae 
Malden (Medford, Ever- 

ett and Melrose) (C).. 
Springfield (C) 
Worcester (1) .....cc000 


MICHIGAN 
Grand Rapids (C)....... 
Mea Go) kcccesccccce 


MINNESOTA 
Duluth (L) 





seer ween eeeee 


eeeee 

eee ee eeeneeee 
cee eee ee eeeeee 
ee eeeeeeeee 


et eeeeeee 


ee eeeeeeeees 


Minneaoplis (C) 


MISSOURI 
Kansas City (C) ........ 
t. Louis 
Electragists’ Ass’n (C) 
Electric Employers’ 
Association (C) 


ASKA 


eeeeeeee 


._ NEBR 
Lincoln (C) 
Omaha (L) 


Gneubtscme 





Helen I. Mikesell 
Laurence R. Chilcote 
E. E. Broune 


Matt Whitney 
Edwin A. Scott 
E. F. Stone 


A. A. Angello 
D. B. Neth 


R. W. McChesney 


W. H. Secrist 
E. A. Robinson 


W. W. Barr 
Sylvan M. Byck 


J. W. Collins 


F. J. Boyle 
Earl Weattherford 
L. B. Van Nuys 
Donald Johnson 
A. D. Birnbaum 


A. B. Harris 
R. E. Snyder 
C. N. Chess 


Louis F. Cory 
E. A. Arzt 


G. R. Pizarro 
P. W. Agrelius 


Cc. L. W. Daubert 
H. Knapp 


re 


S. J. Stewart 
R. L. Norton 


George S. Robertson 


H. W. Porter 


John W. Coghlin 


T. J. Haven 
E. T. Eastman 
Morris Braden 


W. I. Gray 


A. S. Morgan 


W. F. Gersner 
G. L. Gamp 


G. G. Kingham 
Israel Lovett 


1009% S. Hill St. 
Builders’ Exchange 
522 Call Building 


a 


~ 208 N. Tejon St. 
615 Fifteenth Street 


473 Park Street 
107 West Main Street 


Munsey Building 


118 N. W. First Ave. 
75 Marietta Street 
Byck Electric Co. 
160 No. LaSalle St. 
114 East William St. 
238 So. Jefferson St. 


916 West Cook St. 


570 W. Washington St. 
704 No. Alabama St. 
523 Ohio Street 


( 510 Brady Street 
211 Fifth Street 


146 So. Santa Fe St. 
Wichita 


921 South Third St. 


866 Camp Street 
620 Marshal Street 


417 Park Bank Bldg. 


14 West Street 


259 Main Street 


1118 Wealthy St., S.E. 
209 Brewers Arcade 
c-o Minn. Power & 
Light Co. 
209 Globe Building 
4 E. Forty-third St. 


120 No. Second St. 
Wainwright Bldg. 


142 South Twelfth St. 
c-o City Hall 





(C) designates exclusively Contractor-Dealer organization. 
(L) designates an Electrical League. 


=e 


|So. Colorado Power Co. 


clo Bay-Secrist Elec. Co. 


175 W. Washington St. 


106 North Second St... 


c-o Paducah Electric Co. 


c-o Malden Electric Co. 
11-12 Court House Place 


‘ 








Philipsburg (See Lehigh 
Valley, Pa.) 


NEW YORK 
Brooklyn (C) ..... 
lamestown (C) 
Nassau-Suffolk (C) 


New York City 

Section No. 1 (C) ..... 

Independent (C) 
| ee 
ee a ee 
Schenectady (C) 
Syracuse (C) 
2  _: Gen 
poe x eer 





OH 
|. a 
a > eee 
Columbus (L) 
Cleveland (C) ..........- 


Pe 
Marion (C) 
po errr 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Allentown 

(see Lehigh Valley) .. 
Bethlehem 

(See Lehigh Valley) .. 
Catasaqua 

(See Lehigh Valley) .. 
Te eee 
ff > eer 
Easton 

(See Lehigh Valley) .. 
East Stroudsburg 

(See Lehigh Valley) .. 
Emans 

(See Lehigh Valley) .. 
Hellertown 

(See Lehigh Valley) .. 
Lehigh Valley (C) ...... 


Northampton 

(See Lehigh Valley) .. 
Palmerton 

(See Lehigh Valley) .. 
Philadelphia (C) 
Pittsburgh (C) 
Slatington 

(See Lehigh Valley) .. 
Wilkes-Barre (L) ....... 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Charleston (1) ..ccccsess 


TENNESSEE 
Chattanooga (L) ........ 
Knoxville (L) 
Memphis (L) 
Nashville (C) 


TEXAS 
Beaumont (C) 
SE WEE cdcdkiwebinseen 
Houston (C) 


eeeeeeee 


ee eeeeeee 


eee eeeeeee 


eee eeeeeeeee 


UTAH 
Salt Lake City (C)...... 


VIRGINIA 
Lynchburg (C) .......... 
PRONE GEE shcscowssscces 


WASHINGTON 
ORES GEE vcccnncsssevdes 


WISCONSIN 
; 
Milwaukee (C) 


CANADA 
Montreal (C) 
Vancouver (C) 


see eeeeeee 


eeeeeeeeeeee 





Winnipeg (C) 


H. F. Walcott 
Henry M. Lund 
Henry T. Hobby 


M. J. Levy 
Albert A. A. Tuna 
B. B. St. John 
Theo. T. Benz 
Richard Spengler 
Fred P. Edinger 
W. C. Ballda 
Louis Mayer 


E. C. Rishel 
H. A. Hastings 
Ernest A. Sims 

Frank T Manahan 


Sa gy Carey 


. D. Mossop 
O. H. Cornwell 


W. H. McMillan 
C. E. Blakeslee 


A. W. Hill 


M. G. Sellers 
Fred Rebele 


Ambrose Saricks 
J. P. Connolly 


P. W. Curtis 
Jerry G. Pason 
J. J. Brennan 
J. T. S. Lannon 


J. A. Solleder 
P. B. Seastrunk 
J. W. Read 


C. Lamont Felt 


{- L. Fennell 
. D. Briggs 


P. L. Hoadley 


Otto Harloff 
W. F. Baumann 


George C. L. Brassart 
James Hart 
Sydney F. Ricketts 





58 Third Avenue 
309 Main Street 

55 Front Street, Rock- 
ville Centre, L. I. 


70 East 45th Street 
127 East 34th Street 
433 Chestnut Street 
278 State Street 
421 McClellan Street 
802 East Water St. 
228 Genesee Street 
485 South Broadway 


540 East Avenue 
301 New Vickery Bldg. 
37 East Main Street 
c-o Elec. Cont. Assn., 

Statler Hotel 
1107 South Brown St. 
147 South Main St. 
c-o Mesco Electric Co. 


12 West Third Street 
u Bois 


Main and Market Sts., 
Bethlehem 


1202 Locust Street 
1404 Commonwealth Bld. 


25 No. Main Street 
141 Meeting Street 


725 Walnut Street 
303 West Church St. 
12-16 So. Second St. 
c-o Electric Equip. Co. 


Houston & Bolivar Sts. 
2032 Commerce St. 
715 Capitol Avenue 


18 West Second St. 


c-o Fennell & App 
227 Arcade Bldg. 


Seaboard Building 


602 State Street 
156 Fifth Street 


674 Girouard Ave. 
323 B. C. Electric Bldg. 
76 Lombard Street 
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Preparing for Code Meeting 
in February 
Preparations are now being made for 
the holding, on February 17, 18 and 
19, 
electrical committee of the National 


of a meeting of the sectional 


Fire Protection Association for the 


purpose of considering suggestions 
submitted by the industry for changes 
in the National Electrical Code. This 
is the first step toward issuing the 
1925 edition of the Code, which was 
announced by the committee after its 
November meeting. At the February 
gathering the sectional electrical com- 
mittee will receive and act upon reports 
from the article committees and will 
also determine upon its report to the 
annual meeting of the Fire Protection 
Association to be held in May. 

A. R. Small, vice-president of Under- 
writers’ Laboratories, presided at the 
November meeting, the attendance at 
which included twenty-seven represen- 
tatives out of a present total of thirty- 
six. In addition to the National Fire 
Protection Association fourteen organi- 
zations, national in character or repre- 
sentatives of government and general 
interests, were listed in the roll call. 

In view of the increased membership 
a revision of the Sections Working Com- 
mittee personnel was agreed to; assign- 
ment of topics is to be according to the 
article or chapter arrangement of the 
Code, and hence these sub-committees 
will be known as Article Committees. 
The plan of having technical sub-com- 
mittees is to be continued. In these, in- 
dividuals not of the Section Committee 
serve with all of the privileges of mem- 
bers of the Section Committee. 

On questions which appear to war- 
rant the time and expense required for 
so doing, public hearings will be held 
by the Article Committees. In addition, 
the public may appear at the annual 
meeting of the National Fire Protection 
Association when the Sectional Commit- 
tee’s report is presented. This report 
will be published 30 days prior to the 
meeting in accordance with the Associa- 
tion’s rules governing Committees’ pro- 
cedure. This program makes unneces- 
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sary the sort of public hearings or 
“town-meetings” which have heretofore 
been held in connection with revisions 


of the Code. 





Michigan State Body to Meet 
Quarterly 


The decision to meet regularly every 
three months was the outcome of a 
gathering of electrical contractors and 
dealers from all parts of Michigan, held 
at Lansing on Dec. 13. The state organ- 
ization also was revitalized, new officers 
being elected and a most successful 
meeting being held, both from the stand- 
point of attendance and important top- 
ics discussed. 


W. F. Fowler, of the Fowler-Barker 
Company, Lansing, was elected chair- 
man of the conference, and E. P. Black- 
man, of the Motor Shop, Battle Creek, 
was appointed secretary. 


Business sessions were held at the 
Kerns Hotel, the afternoon session being 
devoted to a discussion of what could 
be accomplished through the work of 
the A. E I. trade policy committee and 
how a state conference could further the 
work of that committee. The question 
of code enforcement in cities and vill- 
ages also came in for its share of atten- 
tion and one of the new points brought 
up was the matter of county inspection. 
The value of this was stressed by W. L. 
Wingrove, inspector at Ionia, who point- 
ed out that beyond the city limits he was 
powerless to prevent poor installations. 
He said that in counties, where towns 
were all small, county inspection would 
make a real full-time job for a qualified 
inspector where now towns of 10,000 to 
25,000 population cannot support a 
full-time inspector. 

It was voted to ask advice on this 
question of A. Penn Denton, chairman 
of the A. E. I. electrical code commit- 
tee. The value of local code committee 
work, such as Mr. Denton is urging, was 
given consideration and it was the con- 
census of opinion that this work would 
bring about closer cooperation between 
the electrical contractor-dealer, the cen- 
tral station and the inspection interests. 

In the evening a banquet was given 
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at the hotel, John F. Tyler, of the North 
Side Electric Shop, Lansing, serving as 
toastmaster. He called for a talk from 
Arthur P. Peterson, field representative 
of the A. E. I., and Mr. Peterson re. 
sponded with an address on “Making the 
Business Show a Profit in 1925.” Mr, 
Tyler followed this talk with some re. 
marks on the value of the A. E. |, 
Manual of Estimating, saying that its 
adoption by the contractors of Lansing 
last September had bettered business 
conditions for them by a wide margin, 

W. F. Fowler read a paper on rural 
power lines, prepared by a member of 
the Michigan State Public Utilities Com. 
mission, presenting an entirely new 


angle on farm electrification. The for. f 


mal program was concluded by a talk 
on the three natural divisions of the 


electrical contracting business, given by 
A. MacLachlan, secretary of the Square | 


D Company, Detroit. These divisions, 
Mr. MacLachlan said, were selling, in- 
stalling and collecting and he empha. 


sized the high relative importance of f 


the sales branch. 


Over fifty contractor-dealers were in 


attendance at the meeting and a larger 
number than this is expected at the next 
meeting, to be held at Jackson during 
February. 





New Rulings in Denver 


Two new emergency rulings on wir 


ing are in effect in Denver from Janu- § 


ary 1, according to the announcement of 
Charles F. Oehmler, city electrician of 
that municipality. The first concerns the 
use of safety type, externally-operated, 
knife switches of all types, excepting 
those which are integral parts of switch 
boards and applies to all classes of 
work. The other is the use of galvanized 
conduit and fittings, including cabinets 
and switch boxes. 


It has been explained by this city 
oficial that the latter regulation will 


apply to all types of ordinary motor § 
starting devices but that an exception | 


would be made in the case of motor 
housings or other equij»ment where de- 
pendable and _ satisfactory — separate 
grounds were provided. 
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Boston Jobbers Enthusiastic 
Over Association Work 


The Electrical Credit Club of Boston, 
composed of electrical jobbers’ credit 
managers, after hearing at a luncheon 
Nov. 11, an address by Laurence W. 
Davis, general manager of the A. E. I., 
warmly endorsed the work of the asso- 
ciation particularly in connection with 
accounting and cost-keeping. One mem- 
ber of the club stated that hereafter 
whenever any of his customers got into 
difficulties he would urge him to join 
the A. E. I. and install the Standard 
Cost Accounting System. The meeting 
was presided over by C. A. Kane. 

The same evening Mn. Davis pre- 
sented a review of the annual conven- 
tion of the A. E. I., held at West Baden 
recently, before a meeting of contractors 
held under the auspices of the Newton 
Electrical Association. 





Second Home Lighting Course 
for Women 


The first home lighting course for 
women held at the Edison Lamp Works 
of General Electric Company, Harrison 
New Jersey last June met with such suc- 
cess that it has been decided to hold a 
second conference in January 1925. 

The course includes lectures on ele- 
mentary electricity, fundamentals of 
lighting, principles of home lighting. 
including the aspects of health, comfort, 
color and decoration, and lectures on 
publicity methods and results. 

There will be field trips to the show- 
rooms of wholesale fixture houses and 
at least one fixture factory. The course 
includes problems in house wiring, 
home lighting and the use of blue prints. 





Wisconsin Association Con- 
sidering Paid Secretary 


The membership of the Wisconsin 
State Association of Electrical Contrac- 
tors and Dealers is now being queried 
by its reorganization committee on the 
advisability of engaging a paid secre- 
tary whose full time would be devoted 
to the affairs of the association. A letter 
sent out to members says in part: 

“A suggestion has been made by one 
of our prominent members that in order 
to enhance the value of the association 
and its work to its membership it is im- 
perative that we should have a real live 
paid worker in the shape of a secretary, 
who knows the game and who can travel 


all about the state, visit every contrac- 
tor-dealer, solicit his membership in the 
association, inquire into his welfare, 
suggest remedies for his business ills 
and assist in every way to better his 
condition if possible. The secretary 
would also be required to report condi- 
tions under which the dealer has to sell 
his merchandise, and ascertain if the 
jobbers from whom he purchases his 
goods are treating him fairly and in 
every way be of assistance to him as 
far as possible, to better his condition. 


“The association must adopt some 
simple and safe policies as guides to its 
members in the purchasing of material 
under certain conditions, the method of 
bidding for work and other kindred 
subjects that come up from time to time 
and in order to get the full value out 
of these policies it will be necessary to 
see that they are fully lived up to, and 
this cannot be done except it be by an 
overseer, one who can devote his entire 
time, thought and energy to the propo- 
sition unceasingly.” 








Two Changes in A. E. I. Executive 


Committeemen 


E. McCleary 


Two changes in the personnel of the 
executive committee of the Association 
of Electragists—International, take 
place as a result of the annual election 
on Dec. 10. E. McCleary, Detroit, 
succeeds L. G. Ross, Superior, Wis., as 
committeeman from the Great Lakes 
division, and J. H. Schumacher, Winni- 
peg, takes the place of C. C. Carter, 
Vancouver, as the representative of the 
Western Canadian division. 

At this election there was put into 
effect the change in procedure author- 
ized at the 1924 annual convention of 
the association, whereby committeemen 
from various divisions will alternate 
with one and two year terms. The ob- 
ject of this is to prevent any awkward 
situation such as might grow out of the 
election of an entire new executive com- 
mittee. 

The complete results of the election 
were as follows: 

For one year from the Eastern Divis- 


ion, W. Creighton Peet, New York City; 








J. H. Schumacher 


for one year from the Great Lakes Di- 
vision, E. McCleary, Detroit, Mich.; for 
two years from the Southern Division, 
Joseph A. Fowler, Memphis; for two 
years from the Central Division, A. 
Penn Denton, Kansas City, Mo.; for one 
year from the Mountain Division, E. C. 
Headrick, Denver; for two years from 
the Pacific Division, Clyde L. Chamb- 
lin, San Francisco; for one year from 
the Western Canadian Division, J. H. 
Schumacher, Winnipeg; for two years 
from the Eastern Canadian Division, R. 
A. L. Gray, Toronto. 

Mr. McCleary has been prominent in 
the affairs of the A. E. I. for many 
years, having been one of its first mem- 
bers and having served as president 
from 1903 to 1905. Mr. Schumacher, 
who is president of the Schumacher- 
Gray Company, Ltd., has also been 
active in organization work in the in- 
dustry and is now serving as president 
of the Winnipeg Association of Elec- 
trical Contractors and Dealers. 
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Quarterly Meeting of Florida Electra- 


gists Well Attended 


HE segregation of the electrical con- 
tract from the general contract 
again came up before the Florida Asso- 
ciation of Electragists at its quarterly 
meeting held Nov. 24 at the Hotel 
Urmey, Miami. At the previous quar- 
terly meeting the association went on 
record as in favor of taking the elec- 
trical contract out of the sub-contract 
class and a committee was appointed at 
that time to study the matter. 

At this meeting no definite action was 
taken but it was the concensus of opin- 
ion that the electrical contract should 
remain a subcontract. Various reasons 
given included the difficulty a subcon- 
tractor encountered when he was not in 
complete harmony with the general 
contractor and the importance of having 
the general contractor feel his responsi- 
bility for the subcontract. It was thought 





tion of Electragists—International, and 
Samuel Adams Chase, merchandise de- 
partment, Westinghouse Electric & Man- 
ufacturing Company. Mr. Davis talked 
at length on the work of the national 
organization. 

The contractor who sells liveability 
instead of just materials is the man who 
will succeed, according to the address 
of Mr. Chase. 

“In the case of a home,” he said, “the 
things to sell are not so much wire, pipet 
fittings and mechanic’s time. The things 
to sell are comfort, convenience and 
liveability. In every town there are plen- 
ty of dentists. Some are competitors— 
they sell fillings and make little if any 
money. A few sell the idea of sound 
teeth, good digestion, fewer toothaches 
and freedom from mouth and gum dis- 
orders. They are public servants and 








The Banquet of the Florida Electragists 


the disadvantages springing from such 
segregation might more than offset any- 
thing gained by working direct with the 
owner. 

The meeting was highly successful, 
fifty-three delegates, from all over the 
state, being present. The discussion 
above took place at the morning meet- 
ing, which was presided over by Preston 
Ayers, president. Mr. Ayers, who is just 
convelescing from a serious illness, 
turned over the chair at the afternoon 
meeting to Charles E. James, secretary. 

At this session speeches were made by 
“Pat” Shaw of Atlanta, Laurence W. 
Davis, general manager of the Associa- 





also make money for themselves. 

“Does a man buy a house or a home? 
Does he buy so much lumber, cement, 
and labor, or does he buy the fresh air 
of the country—the outdoors for his 
children and conveniences in the home 
for the family? We will have to stop 
selling just wiring, for it never did and 
never will pay us a decent living. We 
must sell what people want—and that is 
liveability.” 

In the evening a banquet was held 
at the Garden Inn and it was announced 
that the next meeting, which will be the 
annual one will be held at Orlando in 
February. 





—— ee, 


The following night a meeting of 
Miami electrical dealers and contractors 
was addressed by Mr. Davis who stres. 
sed the importance of a local associa. 
tion. Arrangements were made for the 
formation of an active local and E. A, 
Robinson was appointed temporary 
chairman. The organization will take 
permanent form within a short time. 

Other local meetings were addressed 
by Mr. Davis at West Palm Beach, 


Daytona Beach and Jacksonville. 





Rhode Island Christmas 
Party 


On the evening of December 10, con. 
tractors, jobbers, electrical dealers and 
central station men to the number of 
200 attended the Christmas party of the 
Rhode Island Electrical League held at 
the Narragansett Hotel in Providence. 
It was an evening of entertainment and 
fun and the only business done was the 
appointing by the president of the Lea. 
gue, Frank G. Thurston, of the follow. 
ing men to serve as a nominating com- 
mittee and present to the January meet- 
ing nominations for the executive board 
of the League to be elected for the com. 
ing year: W. F. Roberts, Morton Taylor 
and Fred A. Brown. 


Starting with entertainment furnished 
by local entertainers, those present were 
put in good spirits before the dinner 
was served. Between the dinner courses 
there was group singing under the lead- 
ership of H. J. Pettengill, Jr. The Black- 
stone Valley Gas and Electric Co., or- 
chestra furnished music during the din- 
ner. 

Following the dinner the large Christ- 
mas tree which made up part of the dec- 
orations of the room was lighted and 
presents were distributed. Following the 
distribution of the presents there was 
the award of the eleven table prizes, 
won by Chant Gardner, R. O. Dunn, 
Edward B. Williams, Leroy J. Flight, 
Florio Sivato, M. P. Pierce, Donatt Le 
duc, Anton Piez, D. M. Wall, David 
Wylles and Harry Burnham. 


The prizes were donated by A. H. All- 
cott, Belcher & Loomis Hardware Co., 
Blackstone Valley Gas & Electric Co. 
Boss Electric Co., Narragansett Electric 
Lighting Co., Selected Electric Appli- 
ance Co., Union Electric Supply Co. 
Walker Electric Co., Western Electric 
Co., Neuwirth Robinson & Goldman, and 
in practically every instance were things 
electrical. 
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Rockford Requires Licensed 

Journeymen 
A new city ordinance, requiring li- 
censes for both master electricians and 
journeymen, has been put into effect in 
Rockford, Ill. The former pay $25 a 
year and the latter $5.00 a year. An 
examining board is provided, consisting 
of an inspector, a master electrician and 
a journeyman. 





New York League’s Christ- 
mas Luncheon 
A Christmas luncheon meeting of the 


New York Electrical League was held 
at the Hotel Astor Dec. 23, just preced- 
ing the dedication of the League’s elec- 
trically lighted Christmas tree at Broad- 
way and Forty-third street to the people 
of New York. The speaker and guest of 
honor at the luncheon was the Rev. 
Robert Brewster Beattie, of the First 
Presbyterian Church of East Orange, 
N. J. 

There was a Santa Claus who distrib- 
uted gifts to all the guests, and his ap- 
pearance was preceded and followed by 
organ music and vocal soloists. 

It was disclosed that thirty-two new 
members had been elected since the last 
anouncement of the membership list. 





Scranton Contractors Meet 


Electrical contractors of Scranton, 
Pa., and vicinity, met recently for their 
annual smoker and entertainment at the 
Scranton Electric Company’s office. 
Among those present were: Harry Glou, 
C. P. Scott, P. J. Gaughan, John Gibbs, 
Joseph Oxley, William O’Rourke, Wil- 
liam Lalli, Joseph Conroy, Samuel 
Dean Derr, William Geigher, Samuel 
Pitman, Herbert Smith, M. C. Elgaway, 
M. C. McPherson, George Jackson, Wil- 
ford Dean and John R. Pollock. 





Ten New Leagues 


The Society for Electrical Develop- 
ment reports that Electrical Leagues 
have recently been organized in the fol- 
lowing cities: Uniontown, Pa.; Glens 
Falls, N. Y.; Houghton, Michigan; 
Michigan City, Ind.; Waterbury, Conn.; 
Kalamazoo, Mich.; Amsterdam, N. Y.; 
Coatesville, Pa.; Jackson, Mich.; Meri- 
den, Conn. 

In some of these cities, the organiza- 
tion of the league was an outgrowth of 
the interest developed in the Home 
Lighting Contest. 





H. S. Wynkoop Dies 





Hubert S. Wynkoop 


— Saturday morning, December 

13, Hubert Schurman Wynkoop, 
chief electrical inspector of New York 
City, died at his home in Queens Village 
on Long Island, N. Y. Mr. Wynkoop 
was fifty eight years old, the last thirty 
of which were spent in electrical in- 
spection work in New York. 

For the past four years Mr. Wynkoop 
in addition contributed a monthly de- 
partment in THE ELECTRAGIST en- 
titled “Chats on the National Electrical 
Code.” 


Born in New York City and educated 
across the river at Stevens Institute, he 
received his early training in the elec- 
trical industry with one of the com- 
panies that later was merged into the 
present General Electric Company. 

He entered the employ of the City of 
New York as an electrical inspector in 
1894, at about the time when the Na- 
tional Electrical Code really came into 
being and throughout his career he took 
a most active interest in the develop- 
ment and growth of that instrument. 


In 1898 he was placed in charge of 
the city’s electrical inspection service 
and ten years later when the five bor- 
oughs were consolidated into the Great- 
er City he was placed at the head of 
the electrical inspection service of the 
combined department which position 
he occupied at the time of his death. 

Although the city for years has oper- 
ated under an old edition of the Nation- 
al Electrical Code, Mr. Wynkoop play- 
ed a very influential part in keeping the 
Code up to date. He was a member of 


the Electrical Committee and was al- 
ways to be found urging progressive 
action. 

He was one of the champions of the 
recent recodification of the Code and of 
some plan whereby uniform interpreta- 
tion of Code rules could be secured. 

His book entitled “The Code at a 
Glance” was an attempt to make the 
Code more usable. Its sale of course was 
shut off when the recodification took 
place in 1923; but its purpose had been 
accomplished. 

In the columns of THE ELEcTRA- 
Gist he tried to make the Code more 
understandable and at the same time ke 
pointed out room for improvement. 

In addition to being a member of the 
Electrical Committee of the National 
Fire Protection Association Mr. Wyn- 
koop was a member of the Electrical 
Council of Underwriters’ Laboratories, 
Inc. He was a past president of the Na- 
tional Association of Electrical Inspec- 
tors and a Fellow of the American In- 
stitute of Electrical Engineers. 


Red Seal Store Wiring 
Specification 
The Electric Service League of Tor- 
onto has made public the specifications 
for the wiring of stores to meet Red 
Seal requirements, upon which it has 
been working for some time. The speci- 


fications are as follows: 
For windows, outlets are to be spaced 


not more than 14 inches (12 inches pre- 
ferably) apart and set 10 inches from 
the glass; outlets to be of 150 watt cap- 
acity, 15 amperes per circuit. 

For interior, outlets are to be spaced 
not more than 10 feet apart, in one or 
more rows; when store is 14 feet wide, 
or wider, two rows or more; distance 
between rows to be not less than 8 feet 
in stores with two rows only; larger 
areas, outlets 10 feet apart, either way; 
outlets 250 watt capacity. 

For convenience outlets, one duplex 
for each window, and one outlet for 
each 20 feet of baseboard. 

For service, 25 percent excess capac- 
ity over connected load. 

It is recommended that there be two 
switches per circuit. 

The specification comes into effect 
January 1. 
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Dayton Electric Home Tied in 
With Lighting Contest 


The Electrical League of Dayton con- 
ducted an electric home display in Day- 
ton, Ohio, Oct. 11th to Oct. 26th inclu- 
sive. This Electric Home exhibition was 
tied in with the Home Lighting Essay 
Contest and the house was built to the 
plans of the Prize Home by the Schwind 
Realty Company in an exclusive resi- 
dential district, Upper Dayton View. 
The home was furnished and decorated 
by stores which are members of the 
Dayton Furniture Dealer’s Association 
who worked in cooperation with mem- 
bers of the Electrical League of Dayton. 
The publicity was handled by the Day- 
ton Daily News and attractive articles, 
many of which were on the first page 
were run at intervals beginning early 
in September with daily stories during 
the two weeks the exhibition was on. 

In all approximately 32,000 visitors 
passed through the model home after 
it was officially opened. 


Flood lights illuminated the exterior 
of the house and a large outlined elec- 
tric sign “Electric Home” which was 
hung eight weeks before the home was 
opened attracted passersby. 

Each visitor to the Home was given 
a booklet which described the model 
electric home room by room and ex- 
plained the use of various labor saving 
devices and a table showing the operat- 
ing cost of these appliances and infor- 
mation about the local electrical league. 





A Radio Apartment House 

A radio set furnished with every 
apartment is the talking point of an 
apartment builder in Toronto, whose 
advertising is now appearing in the 
daily newspapers there. The advertis- 


ments state that a very powerful radio 
receiving set is installed in the central 
office and from this set wires run to the 
living room of every suite. An outlet 
in each living room is provided, similar 
to an outlet for electric current. 











Independent-Associated Officers 


for 1925 














L. C. MacNutt 


The annual election of officers of the 
Independent Associated Electrical Con- 
tractor Dealers of Greater New York 
took place at a meeting held Dec. 10, 
in the rooms of the New York Electrical 
Board of Trade. The new president is 
L. C. MacNutt, of MacNutt, Watts & 
Tankard, who served last year as first 
vice president. He succeeds, in this 
office, Louis Freund, who declined the 
nomination for 1925, after it had been 
offered to him unanimously in recogni- 
tion of his good work during the past 
year. 





Louis Freund 


The other officers elected are: First 
vice president, S. J. O’Brien; second 
vice president, Fred Zenker; treasurer, 
A. Lincoln Bush; financial secretary, 
Zoltan Hartmann; recording secretary, 
Albert A. A. Tuna; sergeant-at-arms, 
M. J. Heller. The board of directors 
consists of the foregoing officers and 
Messrs. Harry A. Hanft, Alfred White- 
ley, Louis Freund, H. M. Walter, L. L. 
Strauss and C. Montagriff. 

The twenty-first annual dinner and in- 
stallation of officers will take place on 
Jan. 14 at the Hotel Astor. 


ee 





Use of Porcelain Increasing 

Figures from the Department of Com. 
merce, collected at the biennial census 
of manufacturers, show that the value 
of electrical porcelain produced in 1923 
was $21,981,831, as compared with 
$16,128,913 in 1922 and $14,330,984 
in 1921. 





Newark Planning Second 
Annual Show 


Encouraged by the success of their 
first electrical show held last summer, 
the Master Electricians’ Association of 
Newark, N. J., has announced plans for 
a second show to be held Feb. 7 to Feb. 
14. The show this year will include 
radio éxhibits and indications are that 
this exposition will far surpass the first, 
both in number of exhibitors and in 
public interest. 

The building selected for the show is 
the new City Market Auditorium, which 
is located only five minutes walk from 
the busiest corner in Newark and has a 
floor space measuring 250 ft. by 124 ft. 

An ambitious entertainment program 
has been planned. A fashion revue has 
been arranged for and the aid of a num- 
ber of well-known theatrical stars has 
been enlisted. 

Over 150,000 tickets will be distrib- 
uted methodically and this, together 
with the exhibitors’ tickets distributed, 
points to a large attendance. 





California Co-operative Work 
in 1925 

The sum of at least $50,000 will be 
expended for cooperative electrical edu- 
cation work in California during 1925 
by the California Electrical Cooperative 
Campaign. This is the budget adopted 
by the advisory board of that organiza- 
tion, which met recently in San Francis- 
co and discussed plans for the year. 

Among the most important develop- 
ments is the decision to undertake the 
promotion of about twenty electric 
homes of the $7,000 or $8,000 class, 
to be built in various California cities. 
The work of the Campaign will consist 
mainly of promoting the idea and act- 
ing in an advisory capacity while the 
homes are being built. 

There was authorized also the publi- 
cation of a data book, dealing with elec- 
trical appliances and giving the utility 
of these for domestic purposes. It is 
proposed, in addition, to inaugurate an 
adequate window lighting campaign. 
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Boston Forms League 

The electrical interests of Boston 
have formed an organization to be 
known as the Metropolitan Electrical 
League of Boston, which, according to 
plans, will act as the focal point of co- 
operative electrical work in the Boston 
territory. The first of a series of league 
luncheon meetings was held at the 
Chamber of Commerce December 12, 
with Charles L. Eidlitz of New York 
speaking. 

At noon on Dec. 11, Frank Barnes, 
treasurer of the Barnes-Pope Electric 
Company, and a member of the league 
board of directors, addressed the mem- 
bers of the Master Builder’s Exchange 
on “Labor Saving in the Home.” He 
gave an exhibition of household elec- 
trical utilities, explaining in his talk the 
necessity for considering the electrical 
requirements of the modern building. 

The officers of the league are: Presi- 
dent, Everett Moore; vice-president, 
Howard T. Sands; secretary-treasurer, 


J. J. Cadigan. 





Information Wanted 
Elliot Brothers Electric Company, 
215 Milam street, Shreveport, La., are 
desirous of securing the address of F. 
T. Buckley, formerly in the employ of 
the Square D Company, of Detroit. 





OBITUARIES 
O. B. Hawxhurst 


Rhode Island has lost one of its pion- 
eers in the electrical field by the death 
recently of O. B. Hawxhurst, of the firm 
of Hawxhurst & Son, electrical contrac- 
tors, Providence. 





Lyman Clark 

Lyman Clark, of the Publicity De- 
partment of the General Electric Com- 
pany, died Dec. 15 after an operation 
for appendicitis. He had been manager 
of departments in various plants of the 
company and also of the Sprague Elec- 
tric Company in New York. He was 
born in Lynnfield, Mass., in 1873. 





Herbert S. Wilcox 


The electrical industry in Canada has 
suffered a loss in the death of Herbert 
S. Wilcox, of Benson & Wilcox, London 
Ont. Mr. Wilcox with Mr. Benson estab- 
lished the firm of Benson & Wilcox 
fourteen years ago and became well- 
known through the province as a dealer 
and contractor. 


News Notes Concerning Elec- 
trical Contractor-Dealers 


Business Changes, Store Improvements 
and New Establishments Opened 


The Craig Electric & Gas Company, 
Inc., formerly located at Montpelier 
Station, Va., has moved its business to 
Ensley, Ala., where it has opened a 
store at Avenue G and Nineteenth street. 





A new store has been opened at Hous- 
ton and Bolivar streets, Beaumont, Tex., 
by the Peoples Electric Company, which 
is owned and operated by Mr. and Mrs. 
John Solleder. The company specializes 
in fixtures and wiring and a spraying 
room has been installed in the new es- 
tablishment. 





Elliott Brothers Electric Company, 
Shreveport, La., has been awarded the 
contract for the complete electrical 
equipment to be installed in the new 
Presbyterian Church, now building in 
that city. 





The business of the Kneisel Electric 
Shop, 10 Main street, Hamilton, O., has 
been purchased by Charles Duvall, who 
has been conducting an electric shop at 
2636 Benninghofen avenue, that city. 





Everett Orem has opened a new elec- 
tric shop at 620 Avery street, Parkers- 
burg, W. Va. 





The Julian Electric Company has 
moved into its new store at 1805 Main 
street, Richmond, Va. The company 
handles appliances, and fixtures and 
does house-wiring and motor-repairing. 





House-wiring, appliances and fix- 
tures will be handled by the Parry Elec- 
tric Service which has just opened an 
establishment in Yorkville, N. Y. 





H. C. Smith has opened an electrical 
shop and store at 190 Main street, Hor- 
nell, N. Y. 





Onawa, Iowa, has a new electrical 
store under the managership of D. E. 


Fyock. 





The M. R. Electric Shoppe has been 
established at Burlington, Wis., by F. J. 
McCormack and Louis F. Reuschlein. 





L. A. Abernathy has purchased the 
Safety Electric Shop, Crescent City, 
Cal., from M. Neilson. 


A half interest in the Galva Electric 
Shop, Galva, O., has been purchased 
from C. M. Larson by Burdett Nash. 





The Home Electric Company, Covina, 
Cal., has been sold to Winder & Jones, 


electrical contractors. 





A new electrical store has been open- 
ed at 243 Main street, Beacon, N. Y., 
by the Electra Lighting and Fixture 
Company. 





The Mense Electric Store, 1750 Grand 
boulevard, was opened recently by 
Joseph Mense. 





Albert G. Fulton has opened an elec- 
trical store in Oconto, Wis. 





An electrical merchandising business 
has been established in Claremont, N. 
H., by the Weed Electric Company. 





Erection of a building to house the 
business of the Gardner Electric Shop, 
Lamanda Park, Cal., has been begun. 





The Blanchester Electric Company is 
a new addition to the electrical firms 
of Blanchester, O. It is owned by Bert 
and Frank Stesch. 





Frank Knapp will conduct an elec- 
tric supply and repair shop business at 
954 West Fifty-fourth street, Los An- 
geles, Calif. 





A new corporation, to be known as 
the H. G. Hatfield Electric Corporation, 
has been formed in Utica, N. Y. It will 
have quarters at 26 Bank place. H. G. 
Hatfield, former manager of the con- 
struction department of the J. & M. Elec- 
tric Company, is president. 





Amalgamation of the Universal Elec- 
tric Service Station and the Schnaitter 
Electrical Service Station, both of Shel- 
byville, Ind., has been effected. The 
members of the new firm are Joyce 


Schnaitter and R. L. McNamara. 





James Shamp and Miles A. Shamp 
have purchased the Home Electric Shop, 
Wooster, O. 





Sam Boyd has purchased the interest 
of A. E. Harper in the Harper & Boyd 
Electric Company, Munfordville, Ky. 
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Pull Socket 

Pass & Seymour, Inc., are placing on 
the market a pull socket with many 
new features. The need of keeping the 
chain free from live parts is met in a 
novel way. Inbuilt features back of 
the bellmouth maintain the safety fac- 





tor without snubbing attachments on 
the socket chain. The chain cannot 
accidentally unhook and yet may be 
quickly attached or detached from the 
new chain hook, when desired. 

The outside appearance of the P. & 
S. Socket has not been changed by 
these features. 





Radio Receiver 

A new eight-tube receiver is being 
manufactured by the Betts & Betts Cor- 
poration, 645 West Forty-third street, 
New York. Ease of adjustment, super- 
sensitivity and extreme selectivity are 
the features claimed for the new re- 
ceiver. 





Lighting Fixture Finish 

A new finish, to which the name “egg 
shell bronze” has been given, has been 
adopted as standard for the “Red Spot” 
line of commercial lighting fixtures, by 
the F. W. Wakefield Brass Company, 
Vermilion, Ohio. 

This finish is regular bronze, plated 
upon a solid brass base, but owing to 
the fact that the Wakefield product is 
die-formed, the result is a matte or egg 
shell effect instead of being polished as 
is the case where a bronze finish is ap- 
plied to spun metal. 

Beginning January first, the entire 
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“Red Spot” line, both standard and 
ornamental hangers, will be supplied in 
this finish. 





Photograph Wringer 

A new wringer designed for quick 
photographic service has been developed 
and is being marketed by the Lovell 
Manufacturing Company, Erie, Pa. The 
new wringer does the work in one fifth 
the time formerly required. 

The machine operates easily, does not 
buckle prints and gives a good gloss 
surface contact with little pressure on 
the emulsion. It eliminates free water 
from both prints and tins, and assures 
uniform drying, preventing creases 
caused by uneven drying; and likewise 
shortens the drying time in the print 
dryer. 

The rubber composition rolls are re- 
volved by a 43 hp. 110 volt, D. C. or 
A. C, Westinghouse motor which can be 
plugged into the ordinary lighting cir- 
cult. 





Screw Ring Sockets 


The Bryant Electric Company, 
Bridgeport, Conn., has recently im- 
provided its line of screw ring sockets 
by the addition of knurling to the ring. 





The sockets have a style of shell and 
cap which is held together by means of 
a ring which slips over the shoulder on 
the cap and is threaded to the body of 
the shell. This makes a secure fasten- 
ing which will not jar loose when a 
heavy shade is hung from the shell. 
This type of socket is adapted for 
places where big metal and glass shades 
are fastened to brass shell sockets hung 
on surfaces subject to vibration. The 
sockets having this style of shell are 
made with 1-8, 3-8 in. and pendent 
caps of the key, keyless and pull types. 











Fixture Fitting 

An adjustable strap for mounting 
light-weight ceiling or wall bracket fix. 
tures whicR are entirely supported by 
the canopy, is being marketed by the 
B, A. Vandy Company, Rochester, N. Y, 
The device is substantially constructed 
of pressed steel channels and the vari. 
ous parts are held together by means of 
















a tubular bolt and nut. Provision is 
made for mounting on standard con 
duit boxes and for securing the fixture 
canopy to the device. 

The extensible arms and the cross 
arm are of galvanized pressed steel and | 
the cross arm is provided with holes so 
that it can be mounted on conduit boxes 
having cover screws spaced from 2% 
in. to 34% in. The adjustable fixture 
mounting arms have tapped holes for 
mounting screws spaced from 41% in. to 
714 in. All parts of the device are pro 
tected from corrosion by being galvan- 
ized. Wire ways are smooth and free 
from burrs or fins. The construction is 
such that the fixture cannot be turned 
far enough to cut the wires. 





Grid Leak 
Durham & Company, Philadelphia, 


have announced production of a new 
type of fixed and variable grid leaks 
for radio sets. The device is made from 
a rare metal deposited on the inner ot 
outer surface of a glass tube or rod, it 
suring resistance conductivity, permat 
ence of resistance and noiseless oper 
tion. The variable grid leak takes the 
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same form except that the glass tube 
is coated on the inside with deposit in- 
stead ‘of using the small glass rod as 
is the case with the fixed leak. The com- 
pany is also marketing single grid leak 
mountings, condenser and grid leak 
mountings and double mounting. 





Switch 


A new type of switch, designed and 
built for use as an entrance switch, dis- 
connect, or for installations demanding 
infrequent operation, has been an- 
nounced by the Square D Company of 
Detroit, Mich. 

The new type switch, which is quick 
break, has single throw action and is 


fusible. 






It is now being built in the 60, 100 
and 200 amp. 3 pole, 250 volt size, and 
is known as the “46,000 Line.” 





Armature Undercutter 

An armature undercutter machine, 
which should prove of value to motor 
repair shops, is being manufactured by 
the Ransom & Randolph Company, To- 
ledo, Ohio, P. O. Box 905. The ma- 
chine may be adjusted to accommodate 
any type of small armature up to 22 
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inches in length and 11 7-8 inches in 
diameter. The armature is suspended 
from two points and is firmly held by 
spring tensions. The right hand of the 
Operator operates the belt-driven spin- 
dle which holds the milling cutter while 
the left hand controls the movement of 
the armature. The manufacturer points 
out that because of its ease of opera- 
tion, the use of the machine does not 


require skilled labor. 





Fixture Accessories 

The F. W. Wakefield Brass Company, 
Vermilion, O., announces the addition 
of a number of accessory units for small 
space lighting to its new line of “Red 
Spot” Ornamental Hangers. This acces- 
sory material enables the contractor to 
supply the lighting requirements of 
commercial buildings in which the orn- 
amental “Red Spot” hangers are used, 
with sidewall and small pendant fixtures 
of uniform quality and harmonious 
design. 

Improvement, both in the ornamen- 
tation and structure of these fixtures, 
is also announced. The flange of the 
canopy has been deepened to insure 
neat covering of outlet boxes; wireways 
have been increased to facilitate wiring; 
bushing and locknut are provided for 
knockout in canopy, and a special 
switch mounting is supplied with each 
unit by which the switch employed for 
individual control is firmly attached to 
the main support of the fixture in ac- 
cordance with certain code require- 
ments. 





Circuit-Breaking Plugs and 
Receptacles 

Under the name “Arktite” a new line 
of circuit-breaking plugs and recepta- 
cles has been brought out by the Crouse- 
Hinds Company, Syracuse, N. Y., to 
meet the demand for equipment of this 
type in capacities heretofore considered 
impractical. As the name implies the 
arc formed by pulling the plug is so 
completely confined in a chamber of 












insulating material that it i impossible 
to form a short circuit or ground. The 
air and gases confined in the chamber 
expand rapidly and smother the arc. 
They have been designed particularly 
to provide a means for effectively 
grounding portable apparatus and are 





- made in 2, 3 and 4-pole; for 10, 30, 60, 


100 and 200-amp; 250-volt a. c. and 
d. c. or 600-volt a. c. 


Automatic Reclosing Circuit 
Breaker 

In fields where interruption, due to 
overloads and short circuits are not so 
frequent, automatic reclosing circuit 
breakers have not been generally 
adopted. The reason for this probably 
has been that the advantage of the au- 
tomatic reclosing feature has not been 
sufficiently apparent to offset the 
thought that an automatic reclosing cir- 


cuit breaker is more complicated than a 
manually operated circuit breaker. 





In order to overcome these objections 
and obstacles to the more extended use 
of automatic reclosing circuit breakers 
the Automatic Reclosing Circuit Break- 
er Company, Columbus, Ohio, has de- 
veloped a circuit breaker which norm- 
ally is full-automatic in its operation, 
but may at any time be operated as a 
manually operated circuit breaker. 


When operating as an automatic re- 
closing circuit breaker it is under the 
control of a double pole push button 
switch. When this switch is in the “off” 
position all of the control circuits of 
the breaker are completely disconnected 
and the breaker remains open. When 
the switch is in the “on” position the 
control circuits of the breaker are con- 
nected and the breaker closes provided 
conditions on the line are proper for 
it to close. On overload it opens au- 
tomatically, remains open a short time 
interval, regardless of load conditions, 
and at the expiration of that time in- 
terval recloses providing the overload 
has been removed. 

When for any reason whatever it igs 
desired to operate the circuit breaker 
manually the control switch is thrown 
in the “off” position and the operating 
handle attached to the breaker. The 
breaker is then closed in the usual 
manner by depressing the operating 


handle. 
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Element Replacement for 
Heaters 


The Reben Electric Manufacturing & 
Supply Company, 32 Union Square, 
New York, is putting on the market a 
heating element for replacement of 


burned-out heating elements in stand- 
ard portable heaters. It is made with a 
screw-shell and will fit any heater with 
a standard Edison base. It is made in 
514 amp., 550 W. size and is packed in 
individual boxes to facilitate retail 
handling. 





Drum Hoist 


A 61% h. p. electric portable single 
drum hoist has been developed by the 
Sullivan Machinery Company to meet 
the demand for a small compact but 
powerful hoisting engine for numerous 
uses in mines, quarries, yards and on 
construction jobs. The hoist is com- 
pact, and light, weighing 480 lb., and 
can be mounted on a crossbar or column 
in a shaft, winze or raise, for handling 
drills, steel and timbers, and can be 
bolted to a timber or girder or tree or 
a wall or floor, for pulling cars, piling 
lumber and any odd jobs of hoisting or 
hauling. Its capacity is 2,000 lbs. dead 
load lifted vertically at 110 ft. per min- 
ute. 





Radio Products 
The Crosley Radio Corporation, Cin- 


cinnati, has announced some additions 
to its line. One is a new three-tube 
Armstrong regenerative receiver, con- 
sisting of tuner, regenerative detector, 
two stages of audio frequency, phone 
jack to plug in on two tubes and fila- 
ment switches to turn off the “A” and 
“B” batteries when the set is not in 
use. Catalogue number 51-A is a one- 
stage audio frequency amplifier to be 
used as a utility unit to give added vol- 
ume to receiving sets. 


Condensed Notes of Interest 
to the Trade 
The P. A. Geier Company, Cleveland, 
makers of “Royal” vacuum cleaners, an- 
nounce a “prosperity sales contest,” be- 
ginning January 1, and open to dealers’ 
salespeople. Cash prizes aggregating 


$5,000 are offered. 


The Peerless Light Company, Chi- 
cago, has issued its first radio catalogue. 
Hereafter a new one will be issued each 
month. The catalogue shows list prices, 
a confidential discount sheet being fur- 
nished to dealers. 


The F. W. Wakefield Brass Company, 
whose plant at Vermilion, O., was se- 
riously damaged by fire early in De- 
cember, announces that the company’s 
service to the trade will not be affected. 
Warehouses containing finished prod- 
ucts were undamaged. The new fac- 
tory, already under construction, will 
be double the size of the old one. The 
company has also announced the ap- 
pointment of Francis I. Wilson as sales 
manager. 


Plans have been completed for the 
erection of a five-story home for the 
Boston supply house of the Western 
Electric Company at 287-293 Columbus 


avenue. 


W. A. Hurd, formerly a merchandis- 
ing specialist with the Western Electric 
Company, New York, has joined the 
forces of F. A. D. Andrea, Inc. As 
part of his duties he will edit a monthly 
dealer sales organ. Oscar C. Roos has 
also been added to the engineering staff. 


Charles L. Chittenden, 3024 Matthews 
avenue, Kansas City, Mo., has published 
a manual of data for alternating cur- 
rent motors, giving data on all makes 
of motors in general use. 


The crossword puzzle craze has now 
reached the electrical field. Around it 
the Dayton Fan and Motor Company 
has built an advertising contest plan to 
bring its radio apparatus into the pub- 
lic eye. The contest will be supervised 
in each locality by the local dealer. 


The Multi Electrical Manufacturing 
Company is issuing a catalogue of the 
wiring specialties manufactured by it 
under the trade name “Powerlets.” 


“Pendant and Bracket Novalux,” 


Bulletin 43525 of the General Electric 
Company, Schenectady, N. Y., describes 
and illustrates the different types of 
Novalux lighting units of the bracket 
and pendant types. 


The plant of the Gillespie-Eden Cor. 
poration, Paterson, N. J., has been pur. 
chased by the Okonite-Collender Cable 
Company, Inc., and as soon as new ma- 
chinery is installed will be used for the 
manufacture of lead-covered, paper-in- 
sulated cables. 


The Frank Adam Electric Company, 
St. Louis, is issuing a new bulletin, No. 
34, on the panelboards and cabinets 
manufactured by the company. 


Work is progressing rapidly on a new 
building in Detroit to be used by the 
General Electric Company as a combi- 
nation warehouse, service shop and 
office building. 


P. F. Lyons, well known throughout 
the industry as the result of his twenty- 
five years service as district manager 
for the United States Rubber Company, 
wire division, has been appointed sales 
manager for S. R. Fralick & Co., Chi- 


cago. 


Contract has been let by the F. W. 
Wakefield Brass Company, Vermilion, 
O., for the rebuilding of a factory unit, 
recently destroyed by fire. The new 
building will be 60 feet by 160 feet and 
will contain 3,000 square feet of win- 
dow area. According to plan, it will 
be ready for occupancy within 25 work- 
ing days from December 18. In the 
meantime assembling and manufactur- 
ing operations on the company’s light- 
ing products are being carried forward 
in rented space without interruption to 
the company’s service. 





Porcelain Manufacturers 
Co-operate 


The electrical porcelain manufac- 
turers have formed a cooperative asso- 
ciation for the purpose of educating 
the trade on the uses and value of por- 
celain as a wiring product. They are 
opening their campaign with a prize 
offer contest calculated to bring out ex- 
pressions as to the value of porcelain. 
The secretary of the association is Mon- 
tague Ferry, 304 Tacoma Building, Chi- 


cago, Ill. 





